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A STORY OF LADY MARGARET HAMILTON. 





BY LIZZIE MARTIN. 





Those stately Acacias, whose summer leaves whispered 

Of love to young birdlings, now in icy folds glistercd, 

For the night was cold, and keen, and shrill— 

Howl'd the Storm Demon, bending all at will; 

But cozy within, arose the crackling blaze, 

Where we sat awaiting a tale of other days. 

God help the poor abroad, such a night as this, 

Said the dear old dame, giving her Bible a kiss. 

Faint and irresolute, at first her voice 

Seemed halting o’er mem -ry’s store for choice. 

But the wavering tone, which the tale commenced, 

Gathered strength as the length of its thread progressed, 

And fire to her sunken eye came back, 

As her fancy turned on its backward track. 

** Here, child, to that desk you may fit this key, 

And the casket of ebony it contains bring tu me. 

See—marked on these buckles I wore on my shoe— 

In jewels the characteristic motto, ‘ Through.’ 

For the Hamiltons were a race who ne’er half done 

Left a deed, good or bad, when once ’t was begun. 

You see this hair that is silvered now ; 

You look on this heavily wrinkled brow ; 

You trace on this cheek, so paled by care, 

No signs of the beauty that once was there! 

Yet I, a lady, a noble Hamilton born, 

The crown of love and beauty oft have worn. 

On the banks of the Evan, it seems but a day, 

Since I, a child, was so busy at play. 

How dainty the blue Canterbury bells did dip 

Their cups in the cool waters, fresh beauty to sip! 

Ah! child, what changes creep on apace, 

To the lordling, as well as the beggar race. ”’ 

And wiping the lens of her glasses clearer, 

The dame drew her chair to the warm blaze nearer; 

And then, as her eye those old scenes did scan, 

She sighed, shook her head. and the tale began: 

‘** Baron of Hamilton, Bothwellhaugh bold, 

Was expected that day in Cadyow old; 

With his stout men at arms and banners gay, 

Victorious was looked for from border foray. 

His tenantry in the lodge gathered with song to recall, 

His valorous deeds, when he should enter the hall. 

But slowly passed the hours of that stormy day, 

And still the baron and his men were away. 

O’erhanging the water, with fuam-wreaths piled, 

The towers grimly buffeted nature’s war wild; 

While an anthem the wind from the heights above pealed, 

And all the earth slept ‘neath an icy shield. 

But bright blazed the yule log in Cadyow old, 

Where the feast spread waited but fur Bothwellhaugh 
bold. 

Grown tired and weary, now day had sped, 

The tenantry dispersed them to their homes and to bed; 

But Lady Margaret, head bowed ou the arm of her chair, 

For her lord’s safe return sat breathing a prayer. 

Sat thinking, in the fire-light’s uncertain glow, 

Where quaint shadows fantastic will come and go; 

Witha feeling of awe and a creeping dread, 

She suddenly raised from the chair her head; 

And there, with ominous look, saw in front of the yule, 

Shaking her head, a ‘ wee body’ seated on the stool ! 

Then, sudden, the shrill blast of a bugle was blown, 








Mingled with clatter of hoofs and drawbridge thrown. 

Now in confusion the dogs at the lodge loudly bay— 

The servants aroused, Lady Margaret to them did say: 

‘Quickly unbar, that your lord may not wait 

To center the portals of his homestead gate. 

You, Allan, strike the harp with skillful ring, 

And ‘* Welcome, noble Duke,” be the refrain you sing. 

Donald, the hot wines have plentiful ready, 

And keep a hand turning the spits all steady. 

If your lord was a Spartan, seated down to breth black, 

Seasoning of fatigu« it surely to-night could not lack. 

And, Jenny, bring the bairn; sit him on my knee, 

That he may greet his sire here first in infantile glee.’ 

Meanwhile, the ‘ wee body,’ speech denied her to mortal, 

With gesturé frantic, vain tried to keep closed the portal. 

Then, as down fell the bar to the floor with loud crash, 

In a fire-spark the fay v:nished from sight with a flash. 

Nearer and nearer draws the clatter of coming feet— 

All wait, in impatience, Duke Hamilton to greet. 

Into the chamber they advance—what horror unfolds ? 

Not her lord, but dark Murray, the lady beholds! 

Dark Murray that a grudge bore to Hamilton house, 

That they, the cause of Mary, the ‘ White Queen,’ did es- 
pouse. 

With an insolent air the helmet he threw from his head, 

And advancing, with mock deference, to Lady Margaret 
said : 

‘Right glad am I to meet with a welcome so bright! 

Right glad tosee Lady Margaret looking so fair to-night ! 

So, on with the feast, dainty lady-bird, tis my will; 

For this night I the place of your lord shall fill.’ 

Sudden horror shook her frame and blanched her cheek, 

But, her babe in her arms, she fled out with a shrick— 

Out into the pitiless storm of fierce driving sleet, 

Ere a hand could be raised to stay her flying feet. 

Then down to the rich feast, with a brutal laugh, 

Sat Murray and his men, the warm wines to quaff, 

In drunken carousal, till the curtain of night 

Was drawn to admit the fresh morning’s light. 

Then to horse and away—but alas! the sad sight 

That Bothwellhaugh returning met next night. 

The Lady Margaret, after search for miles around, 

A maniac chattering, in the forest was found! 

She had taken off her garments and wrapped the child, 

And unconscious of all woe, it lay and smiled. 

Your hist’ry the rest, child, full plainly doth tell 

How Regent Murray by the hand of Lord Hamilton 
fell. 

And my story will prove that not party strife, 

But vengeance aimed the ball that took his life! 

Then, to Queen Mary’s friends (the family of Guise), 

To France fled Bothwellhaugh away in disguise. 

Ah! the fires in my ancestral castle are cold ; 

Long ago, long ago, for now I am old! 

Yet the oaks in the forest look fresh ‘round about, 

As when I, a child, watched the chase on its route. 

But the old towers, moss-covered, lean over the tide, 

Where swift rushes Evan on her way to the Clyde. 

Yet, with owl and bat midnight vigil keeping there 

Mantled all in ivy, vuld Cadyow still is fair. 

On St. John’s Eve, ’t is said, when the monastery bell 

Solemnly the weird hour of midnight doth tell, 

That lighted again is the yule-log on the hearth, 

And the old hall trembling resounds to goblin mirth, 

Whilst shrieking through the furests deep, tangled, wild, 

Rushes the Phantom of Lady. Margaret by with her 

child.” 
Savem, Inp., 1872. 
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SIDE BY SIDE; OR, ALMOST AN HEIR. 


BY D. C. ADDISON. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Gretchen and I went in and out of the mansion a little 
more cautiously after my encounter with old Hans, but 
he never disturbed us; neither, after a few weeks, did 
He had evidently come to 





I see him about the grounds, 
the conclusion that I was a harmless p:ctur:-maker, an 
itinerant butterfly, who would soon retire to winter 
quarters. Six months, however, had nearly gone by, 
and winter was at hand; but quietly we toiled on, and 
put our studio in order for the winter; and there we 
worked on, burrowed up all the winter and the next 
spring, and late into the summer, unmolested. What 
an amount of work we had completed by that time 

We stood looking at our treasures one day, and counting 
their value and devising some way of disposing of them. 
It was the first time I had thought seriously about go- 
ing away, and a shade of sadness seemed to fall over the 
castles which fancy had built. In this secluded spot 
had I then been so happy? And why? Only one sole 
companion had been mine, and yet, the thought of part- 
ing, to feel that fate had brought us together like ships 
upon the ocean, to meet and hold converse, and then to 
sail again, and apart, into the opposite horizons, caused 
a feeling of despondency, and my voice trembled when I 
spoke of leaving. 

A peal of thunder made us silent, and then she was 
the first to break it by saying: 

**And when yon are gone, and I have nothing to oc- 
cupy my time with, what can I do with myself?” 

‘You must pursue your studies, and perfect yourself 
as much as you can.”’ 

I saw with what an effort she vainly strove to hide 
the feeling of melancholy loneliness that settled upon her, 
and a sudden sense of the wrong I had thoughtlessly 
done stole over me. Had I awakened within her an 
idea of a grander life, merely to be extinguished any 
blotted out of existence forever? Was it possible for 
her to return to her isolated life, and mope over her cray- 
ons and pencils without any motive except the mo- 
mentary pleasure it gave her? True, she might improve, 
but to what end? Whom would she benefit by her im- 
provement? To know that 
‘Full many a flower may waste its sweetness on the 

desert air,” 
is but a poor consolation indeed. 

As matters now stood, I had done a very doubtful good 
in thus being the means of bringing her forward, if, in 
the truth, I bad done so; although, truth being told, 
she had brought me forward quite as much as I had her. 
While these thoughts were rapidly passing through my 
mind, the black clouds were gathering thicker and 
darker, and the rain began to fall in torents. The 
thunder pealed and the lightning succeeded with start- 
ling rapidity. , 

Again, another peal, and another flash, and Gretchen 
fell senseless to the floor. 

‘Oh, my God!” I cried; ‘‘she is dead!’’ as I lifted 
her up and placed her upon a lounge. 

I had heard that water sprinkled upon persons struck 
with lightning would revive them, if life was not extinct. 
Although the rain was falling fast, there was nothing-at 
hand to hold the precious drops. Time must not be 
wasted in deliberation! I knew what was to be done 
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must be done quickly. So I drew the lounge into the 
hall, and trom thence on the veranda, where the rain 
fell freely upon her face. Soon she began to show signs 
of life. What joy I felt, as I lavished upon her every en- 
dearing epithet! Until that moment I had not been 
aware how dear she was to me. 

As soon as she was restored to consciousness, I began 
to consider how she could be conveyed home, for she 
must not be suffered to remain long in the drenched con- 
dition she now was. I drew her back into our studio, 
and then went out upon the veranda again. The storm 
was subsiding. As I looked about, a man emerged from 
one of the arbors, where he had taken refuge from the 
At first I thought it was my unpronounced en- 
emy, Hans Fredenburg, but he came nearer the house, 


storm. 


and I perceived it was Gretchen’s reputed brother. 

Although I had been au inmate of the house of his 
mother, I had seen but very little of him. Moody and 
taciturn as he was, arising early, and retiring early, we 
had seldom exchanged a sentence; but now I beckoned 
him near and told him what had occurred. 

He looked very angry as he said, ** What has Gretchen 
todo here? It is not right, and as sure as my name is 
Carl Meyers, she shall come here no more!” 

I bore his indignant remarks silently, feeling that his 
blunt rebuke was not altogether unmerited, He soon 
brought his team around to the door, and we placed the 
innocent cause of Meyer's wrath in the rude vehicle, and 
conveyed her home. 

The incident forcibly reminded me of Thompson’s de- 
scription in his ‘* Seasons,” of young Celantine and his 
Amelia. 

The unusual occurrence, the interference of the broth- 
er, the fact that I was preparing to go away, all com- 
bined to arouse strange feelings in my mind. All night 
long I pondered them over and over. I even asked 
myself, shall I marry Gretchen? Educated, gifted, sen- 
sitive, and refined, but isolated and ignorant of fashion- 
able society, of its usages, except from what she may 
have learned from books. I pictured myself taking her, 
just as she was, among my acquaintances in New York, 
or Philadelphia. Would n’t they stare at her as a Tar- 
tar avis. I pictured some of these haughty belles laugh- 
ing askance at her simple raiment, and listening to her 
unsophisticated remarks. I watched, in imagination, 
the haughty smile, the saucy patronizing air, and | 
questioned myself whether Gretchen had sufficient power, 
with all her talent, to stand up against all this tide of 
petty persecution. On the other hand, should I, if my 
heart would let me, leave her, and seek for a life compan- 
ion some dashing beauty, accustomed to all the ways, and 
conversant with all the elegances of society, who knew 
how to dress, and what to say, and how to conduct her- 
self in any assemblage; but, likely, without depth of 
character, with a mind molded in the common form, 
with no hi h aspirations or aim in life; a butterfly, 
beautiful in summer, but all her glory gone in winter. 

Perhaps I was unsentimental and calculating in mak- 
ing all these reflections, but my heart and mind both 
answered me in chorus. 

My resolve was taken. There was no long courtship, 
full of sweet, pretty romance. No living on moon- 
beams, to sink suddenly through the romantic to the 
substantial realities of earth. We had been too inti- 
matcly associated to deem that necessary. 

There was no grand preparation to be made, only ac- 
companied by her foster mother and son, we crossed the 
lake, and there, at the little parsonage, while the lake 
sparkling with smiles, the leaves dancing on the tree- 
tops, the flowers loading the air with fragrant perfume, 
while the birds in the trees were piping songs to each 
other, where every sound in unison seemed like a bene- 
diction, the ceremony was performed. 

We returned to our simple retreat, and no storms, no 
fears, no sorrows, none of the cares of this world, broke 
in upon the honeymoon ; every breeze seemed laden with 
odors, and the rainbow of promise seemed to span the 
sky from one horizon to the other. 

**Here, Gretchen,’’ I said, ‘‘ we will stay until we 
have completed all of the pictures we have began. The 
society in the improvement of art meet in October, 
when judges will decide upon the merits of such pictures 
as shall be deemed worthy of acceptance, and I have 
determined to offer that painting of yours.”’ 

** You are not serious ?”’ 

‘* Never more so. It is one of the finest paintings of 


any American artist I know.” 
We worked on and built castles of fame, and made 





ourselves believe the world would accord us all we asked 
or desired without any opposition. In our seclusion we 
forgot whut a struggle there was in every department of 
life, in every occupation. How individuals of the surg- 
ing multitude were striving to overtop the others. 
How many there were who built up by pulling down 
others—by raising a structure on their ruins. We had 
not enlisted yet in the battle of life. We had not yet 
felt the stings inflicted by envy and jealousy. Then, 
and not till then, does a person know his strength and 
real worth. 

After weeks of toil the time came, and we were about 
to start for the great city. Gretchen was ina flutter of 
excitement, and I had been so long living in seclusion, 
that I shared, in some degree, her feelings. 

[To be Countinued.] 


ROBERT SCHUMANN’S BULES FOR YOUNG MUSICIANS. 


[CONCLUDED FROM LAST NUMBER.] 





XXXIX. 

The study of the history of Music, supported by the 
actual hearing of the master compositions of the differ- 
ent epochs, is the shortest way to cure you of self-estcem 
and vanity. 

XL. 

A fine book on Music is Turnaut Ueber Reinheit der Ton- 
kunst (‘*On Purity in the Musical Art’’). Read it often 
as you grow older. 

XLI. 

If you pass a church and hear the organ playing, go 
in and listen. Ifit happens that you have to occupy the 
organist’s seat yourself, try your little fingers, and be 
amazed before this omnipotence of Music. 


XLII. 

Improve every opportunity of practicing upon the 
organ; there is no instrument which takes such speedy 
revenge on the impure and the slovenly in composition, 
or in playing, as the organ. 


XLIII. 
Sing frequently in choruses, especially on the middle 
parts. This makes you musical. 


XLIV. 

What is it to be musical? You are not so, if, with eyes 
fastened anxiously upon the notes, you play a piece 
through painfully to theend. You are uot so, if, when 
some one turns over two pages at once, yon stick and 
can not goon. But you are musical, if, in a new piece, 
you anticipate pretty nearly what is coming, and in an 
old piece, know it by heart; in a word, if you have Mu- 
sic, not in your fingers only, but in your head and heart. 


XLV. 

But how does one become musical? Dear child, the 
main thing, a sharp ear, and a quick power of compre- 
hensicn, comes, as in all things, from Above. But the 
talent may be improved and elevated. You will b.- 
come so, not by shutting yourself up all day like a her- 
mit, practicing mechanical studies ; but by living, many- 
sided musical intercourse, and especially by constant 
familiarity with orchestra and chorus. 


XLVI. 

Acquire in season a clear notion of the compass of the 
human voice in its four principal classes; listen to it 
particularly in the chorus; ascertain in what interval 
its highest power lies, and in what other intervals it is 
best adapted to the expressiun of what is soft and tender. 


XLVII. 
Listen attentively to all Songs of the People; they are 
a mine of the most beautiful melodies, and open for you 
glimpses into the character of the different nations. 


XLVIII. 
Exercise yourself early in reading music in the old 
clefs. Otherwise, many treasures of the past will re- 


main locked against you. 
XLIX. 

Reflect early on the tone and character of different 
instruments; try to impress the peculiar coluring of each 
upon your ear. 

L. 
Do not neglect to hear good Operas. 











LI. 

Reverence the Old, but meet the New also with a warm 
heart. Cherish no prejudice against names unknown 
to you. 

LI. 

Do not judge of a composition on a first hearing; what 
pleases you in the first moment is not always the best. 
Masters should be studied. Much will become clear to 
you for the first time in your old age. 


LIII. 

In judging of compositions, distinguish whether they 
belong to the artistic category, or only aim at dilettan- 
tish entertainment. Stand up for those of the first sort; 
but do not worry yourself about the others! 


LIV. 

**Melody”’ is the watchword of the Dilettanti, and 
certainly there is no music without melody. But, under- 
stand well what they mean by it; nothing passes for a 
melody with them but one that is easily comprehended, 
or rhythmically pleasing. But there are other melodies 
of a different stamp; open a volume of Bach, Mozart, or 
Beethoven, and you see them in a thousand various 
styles. It is to be hoped that you will soon be weary of 
the poverty‘and monotony of the modern Italian opera 
melodies. 


LV. 

If you can find out little melodies for yourself on the 
piano, it is all very well. But if they come of them- 
selves, when you are not at the piano, then you have 
still greater reason to rejoice, for then the inner sense of 
music is astirin you. The fingers must make what the 
head wills, not vice versa, 

LVI. 

If you begin to compose, make it all in your head. 
When you have got a piece all ready, then try it on the 
instrument. If your music came from your inmost 
soul, if you have felt it, then it will take effect on others. 


LVII. 

If Heaven has bestowed on you a lively imagination, 
you will often sit in solitary hours spell-bound to your 
piano, seeking expressions for your inmost soul in har- 
monies; and all the more mysteriously will you feel 
drawn into magic circles as it were, the more unclear the 
realm of harmony as yet may be to you. The happiest 
hours of youth are these. Beware, however, of aban- 
doning yourself too often to a talent which may tempt 
you to waste power and time on phantoms. Mastery of 
form, the power of clearly molding your productions, 
you will only gain through the sure token of writing. 
Write, then, more than you improvise. 


LVIII. 

Acquire an early knowledge of directing; watch good 
directors closely; and form a habit of directing with 
them, silently, and to yourself. This brings clearness 
into you. 

LIX. 
Look about you well in life, as also in the other arts 


and sciences, 
LX. 
The Moral Laws are also those of Art. 


LXI. 

By industry and perseverance you will always carry it 
higher. 

LXII. 

From a pound of iron, bought for a few pence, many 
thousand watch-springs may be made, whereby the 
value is increased a hundred thousand fold. The pound 
which God has given you, improve it faithfully. 


LXIII. 
Without enthusiasm nothing real comes of Art. 


LXIV. 
Art is not for the end of getting riches. Only become 
a great and greater Artist; the rest will come of itself. 


LXV. 
Only when the form is entirely clear to you, will the 


spirit become clear. 
LXVI. 


Perhaps only genius understands genius fully. 
LXVII. 

Some one maintained that a perfect musician must be 
able, on the first hearing of a complicated orchestral 
work, to see it as in bodily score before him. That 
the highest that can be conceived of. 

LXVIII. 

There is nv end of learning. 
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NEW YORE. 


New York, October 16, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor : 

The concerts given by Rubinstein and Weincawski in 
this city have been a must signal success in an artistic 
point of view. Rubinstein is, in my opinion, the 
greatest pianist of the age. Apart from his profound 
theoretical knowledge and accepted originality, his mere 
executive powers are, in a measure, miraculous. Each 
of his fingers is possessed of an individuality and touch 
so distinct from all the rest, at times, that he is able to 
produce the most extraordinary orchestral effects, con- 
veying the impression of a number of stringed instru- 
ments being played rather than one. No matter how 
heavy or sonorous the score, where any theme is con- 
cerned, you never lose sight of the latter, from the fact 
that, owing to some mysterious mode of manipulation, 
he k-eps it constantly before you, although a pianissimo 
movement spun out to the finest silver thread. His 
memory is also of the most extraordinary description. 
The most lengthy and difficult compositions he plays with- 
out asingle note of music befvre him, and seldom opens his 
eyes from the time he sits down to his instrument until 
he rises from it. He is a great man in every musical 
sense, and, as I understand it, unassuming withal. In 
Weineawski, he has a most distinguished coadjutor, if I 
may use the term; for a finer violinist can scarcely be 
found in any part of the globe. His power over his in- 
strument is also most extraordinary in every relation. 
In fact, two more superb artists have never visited this 
country. I should like to be able to pay, conscientiously, 
a similar compliment to the vocalists, Mme. Liebhart 
and Mile. Ormeny, who compose the remainder of the 
troupe; but, unfortunately, they are but very medium 
artists, although Mme. Liebhart is the more able and 
educated of tiie two. The company are, I believe, at 
present in Boston. They will return to us in a few days. 
One of the artists, at least speaks in no very compli- 
tary terms of Mr. Grau’s management; but of the 
merits of the case involved, I am unable to say anything 
further. 

The opening of the Lucca operatic season at the Acad- 
emy of Music, on the 30th ultimo, was a most brilliant 
and successful affair. The house was crowded to the 
doors by one of the most fashionable and enthusiastic 
audiences that I have ever seen here. Lucca made her 
debut in L’ Africaine, a Work barren of melody and abound- 
ing in dramatic situations only. She was, of course, the 
Selika of the occasion, and sang her role superbly; but 
as there wes not a single movement, or rather air, in the 
whole composition in which a great artist could display 
to advantage her vocal powers, there was no fair cri- 
terion to base one’s judgment on. In Faust and in Fra 
Diavolo, she had more scope, and here she di-tinguished 
herself in a manner the most signal. Her Zerlina, in 
the latter opera, is without a rival, and her singing of 
**On Yonder Rock Reclining’’ was so transcendent that 
the crash of applause that followed shook the building 
to its very foundations. She is, in reality, a great can- 
tatrice, and, personally, a most fascinating creature. 
Some of the leading artists that surround her, including 
Mme. Leveilli, Jamet, Moreami, Sparapani, and Vizzani, 
are excellent. Senora Sanz, however, is not a good 
artist, from the simple fact that she constantly sings 
out of tune; and Abrugnedo, like Vizzani, would be 
much more acceptable were his dramatic perceptions 
more quick and warm. Miss Kellogg, who, as you are 
aware, also belongs to the company, has appeared but 
twice—once as Violettain Traviata, and again as Leonora 
in Trovatore. To the disgrace of the New York, Ameri- 
can element, neither performance was well patronized— 
a circumstance which was a source of the deepest morti- 
fication to the fair and gifted cantatrice. It is, however, 
a fact universally admitted, that native artists seldom 
draw, and hence, the constant and growing demand for 
foreign talent. The Lucca season will close with us on 





the 12th of December, when the company will make an 
extended tour in every direction. Their success for so 
far here, on the Lucca nights, has been tremendous, and 
promises to cuntinue so. The truth is that under the 
able management of Messrs. Jarrett and Maretzek, the 
performances are given with so great a degree of per- 
fection, whether as to the central stars themselves, or to 
the chorus, orchestra, costumes, or scenery, that those 
who can at al. afford it, are absolutely constrained to go 
and worship at the shrine of the great Austrian prima 
donna. ‘*Ronconi the Great’’ is also a feature of this 
magnificent troupe, and, as you may suppose, one of im- 
mense attraction. 

Le Roi Carotte is still running at the Grand Opera 
House, and Diamonds at the Fifth Avenue. Arrah Na 
Pogue, with Dion Boucicault and his wife in the princi- 
pai roles, is attracting large houses at Booth’s. Opera 
bouffe, with Aimee, flourishes at the Olympic. Sardon’s 
Agnes is on the boards at the Union Sq are Theater. 
There is a large company at the Theater Comique doing 
the burlesque. The Stadt Theater has a great magician 
performing most wonderful feats. The Bowery is 
nightly filled with the lovers of the sensational. The 
Fourteenth Street Theater, under the management of 
Mr. Nuendorff, recently associated with Carl Rosa, is 
commancing some attention just now. Pygmalion and 
Galatea attracts large audiences at Wallack’s, and 
all our minstrels and minor places of-amusement are 
doing a fair share of business. 

The weather within the last few days has become 
quite cool once more, after a brief space of warmth. 
The leaves are falling about us in every direction, and 
soon our parks and shade trees will be stripped of all 
that makes them beautiful. ARION. 





-_- 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, October 18, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor ; 

The amusement season opened here on the 23d ult. 
with Aikin’s ‘‘ Witches of New York,” at the Academy 
of Music. In spite of its being the opening week, the 
play did not draw well, and the engagement proved but 
a partial success. Following Aikin, came Abbott and 
his famous pantomime company, whrich was more suc- 
cessful, playing a full weck to full houses. 

On the 7th inst., Miss Charl tte Thompson, supported 
by Miss Jane Rignold, Frederick Robinson, John W. 
Norton, and others, appeared at the Academy, opening 
a weck’s engagement with “The Hunchback.’’ That 
she made a highly pleasing impression is attested by the 
fact of her being called before the curtain—an honor 
not often conferred in this community—and earnestly 
and justly applauded throughout the performance, after 
every impressive passage, and they were not few. The 
part Miss Thompson takes, that of Julia, is emotional 
in the extreme, and serves to give full scope to her 
powers as an emotional actress. She belongs to the schoo, 
of Mrs. D. P. Bowers, Lucille Western, and others, none 
of whom need be ashamed of her company. Some passages 
were very finely rendered, cliciting warm plaudits, while 
little, if any, fault could be found with any of her part 
of the entertainment. Miss Thompson is one of those 
actresses who grow more pleasing with repeated appear- 
The support was admirable, being nearly fault- 
less. The company gave during their stay here, besides 
“The Hunchback,” ‘‘ Lady of Lyons,”’ ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” and “One Wife.’’ The latter play was new 
here, and was witnessed by a large audience. ‘One 
Wife” is very properly termed a society drama, as it 
presents, more or less truthfully, the follies, fancies, and 
crimes known to be prevalent among the ‘‘ upper ten.” 
It deals particularly with the licentiousness of this class, 
and, although at times abnormal and exaggerated in its 
portrayals, is generally truthful, dislike as we may to 


ances. 


admit it. 

The inimitable John E. Owens, supported by a com- 
pany of his own selection, began a brief engagement 
last evening at the Academy, appearing as Major De 
Boots and Solon Shingle. The auditorium was filled, in- 
cluding many of our citizens who are not regular 
theater-goers. Of course he pleased, as he always does, 
but as everybody has seen him, and will see him as often 
as the opportunity is presented, it is unnecessary to 
‘*write him up.” He is an artist in his line, and as 
Solon Shingle, represents a character which no one be- 
fore him, perhaps, has successfully sustained—that of 





Others 
have succeeded in presenting young and middle-aged 
types of this species of humanity, but I call to mind 
none who try the old one. To-night the Academy is 
again filled. Mi. Owens’ engagement closes to-morrow 
evening. 

Musically, I have but one event to record—that of a 
complimentary concert to Mr. Albert R. Parsons, trans- 
lator of Wagner’s “ Life of Beethoven,” and a composer 
of some note, who has but recently arrived from Leipsic, 
Germany, where he has been studying for the last four 
or five years. This was his first appearance since his 
return from abroad, and it attracted an Academy full of 
people, including many of our leading citizens. The 
verdict was generally favorable, though all did not like 
his tendency to noisiness, which is a characteristic of the 
German style. He isa strong, bold, and confident per- 
former, rather than sympathetic. 


an aged, decrepid, garrulous, down-east Yankee, 


His tone and touch 
are excellent and artistic. A brilliant future is before 
him, both as a pianist and composer, 

The occasion was fraught with another interest that 
provoked much comment among musicians of the city. 
Once your, but now our, Mr. H. J. Schonacker played a 
duet with Mr. Parsons, using a Weber grand piano, thus 
giving an excellent opportunity for comparison between 
the two great instruments of the day. The contrast 
was marked, and the difference between them very great. 
Never before in this city have the two instruments ever 
been placed simultaneously upon the stage, and I under- 
stand it took considerable persuasion and some telegraph- 
ing before the thing could be accomplished in this in- 
stance, and then the Weber was not allowed to be used in 
any solo parts. Many of us had scarcely realized the differ- 
ence between a Weber and a Steinway until this concert 
was given. The latter was, to me at least, harsh and un- 
musical, especially in the lower notes, while the former 
was brilliant and clear in tone, massive in volume, and 
equally effective, whether played soft or loud. Its upper 
notes were remarkably sweet and bird-like, while the 
lower and middle registers were rich and finely balanced. 
It is evident that the Weber won many new friends in 
the contest. 

The Choral Union, under the direction of Prof. J. 8. 
Black, is engaged in rehearsing Handel’s ‘* Messiah,”’ 
preparatory to rendering it in public at no distant day. 
The organization is fully as effective, or more so, than it 
was last year, and pru mises well. 

The Euterpean Society is also hard at work, and will 
give one or more entertainments during the season. 

Mario and Carlotta Patti are to give one grand con- 
cert here, November 28. E. C. T. 


—_—————— = — —_ 


CHICAGO. 
CuicaGo, October 18, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor: 

The event of the month has been the dedication of 
Aiken’s New Theater by the superb Thomas Orchestra, 
on the 7th. Chicagoans feel a little proud of this edi- 
fice, and as it is really a first-class building, a brief de- 
scrij tion of it may not be considered out of place. Its 
seating facilities are good seats for 1,800 persons, every 
one of whom, when seated, will have an excellent view 
of the whole of the stage; and if the acoustic properties 
of the auditorium are as good as it is thought they are, 
will be able to hear everything distinctly. The propor- 
tions of the building are so admirably harmonized that 
it deceives the casual observer as to its real size, and he 
is apt to go away with the impression that it is compara- 
tively small, unless he is undeceived by the figures as 
to the size of the audience that can be accommodated. 
To illustrate this by comparison, it may be stated that 
Booth’s Theater, in New York, hus only seats for 1,400, 
and the Grand Opera House, in the same city, seating 
capacity for about 2,000, 


The auditorium of Aiken’s Theater is divided into 
orchestra and dress circle, furnished with patent revers- 
ible chairs, and a gallery for the accommodation of the 
gods, and provided with stuffed benches or sofas. The 
facilities for egress in case of emergency are unusually 
good, the first dress-circle being on the ground floor, and 
the other circles being furnished with broad stairs, and, 
proportionately near the earth, afford but little oppor- 
tunity for a stampede being attended with disastrous 
results. The great defect notable in this connection is 
the unusual stcepness of the stairways, which greatly 
increase the liability of injury by falling. Were this 
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fault remedied, as it can readily be, there would be but 
little left to desire. 

The decoration of the interior is characterized by 
good taste and much artistic me:it. The walls are cal- 
cimined a pleasing drab, and laid off with gold stripes 
into panels. On one side of the proscenium, a life-sized 
group, entitled, ‘‘ La Poesie,”’ is frescoed in admirable 
style, and on the other, a counterpart appears, styled 
“Lu Musique.’’ But the most attractive portion of the 
frescoer’s work is seen on the ceiling. Very life-like 
portraits of Shakespeare, Schiller, and Mozart are ar- 
ranged in the circle around the chandelier, separated 
by cupids representing the different classes and accom- 
paniments of the drama. The execution of these fig- 
ures, the portraits, the ornaments, and particularly of 
the handsome border around the walls, is very fine in- 
Above the stage the monogram of the proprietor 
appears in white and gold. 

The selection of a design for the drop-curtain is not 
fortunate, although the subject is artistically treated, 
and reflects great credit on the skill of the artists, 
Messrs. Malmsha & Halle. There seems to be a lack of 
fitness somewhere, which is so palpable that Mr. Aiken 
will probably very soon sec the expediency of substitut- 
ing some more appropriate design. 

The proscenium boxes are four in number, and, what 
is rare in the construction of theaters, seem so arranged 


deed, 


as to give a good view of the stage. 

Taken altogether, Mr. Aiken can be congratulated 
upon having been unusually successful in constructing a 
first-class theater of very superior advantages, and 
which, so far, does not appear to be marred with any of 
the drawbacks that seem unavoidable in the building of 
such houses by even the most eminent of architects, and 
the city can take pride in the addition of sucha magnifi- 
cent temple of art to her places of amusement. 

The following is the programme produced on the open- 
ing night: 






Inauguration Polonaise....... 
Overture, * Tamme 5 sesccscsescccssncscrsessseccss WENO » 
Scene by the Brook, Pastoral Symphony....... Beethoven. 








Concerto, No. 1, Adagio-and Rondo................Paganini. 
Mr. Bernard Listemann. 

‘The Erlking”’ ++eeSchubert. 
Mr. George L. Osgood. 

Symphonic Poem, ‘‘ Les Preludes ”’...............c0000 Liszt. 

Overture, ‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream ’’., Mendelssohn. 

Theme and Variations, Quartet, Op. 18....... ..Beethoven. 


String Orchestra. 
Songs, a, ‘*O wondrous, lovely month of May.” 
b, “From out my tears.”’................. Schumann, 
Mr. George L. Osgood. 
Tae, GIO Finer carsin inns cnttinsseionemiacniail Strauss. 
Introduction, Chorus and March, Third Act, 


$6 Lohengrin ”* ...ccccccccsccccccccscccesees socscosce Wagner. 


I need not say it was admirably rendered, for it is every- 
where conceded that Mr. Thomas has no superior as a 
musical conductor. His series of concerts was emphati- 
cally successful from first to last. 

A splendid testimonial concert to Mr. Louis Falk 
was given at Union Park Congregational Church on the 
4th, which was a brilliant affair, and indicated plainly 
the popularity of the recipient. Mr. Falk is giving a 
series of Saturday-afternoon concerts at this church, 
which is always well patronized. 

On the evening of the 7th, Miss Laura Keene appeared 
in a new role in this city, that of a lecturer on ‘‘ The 
Fine Arts.’’ She was assisted by Miss Clara Stella, Sig- 
nor Morosini, and Mr. W. H. Pop». The entertainment 
was made up of lecture, music, and recitations, and was 
very enjoyable. 

Signor Forini has organized an American Amateur 
Opera Troupe in our midst, which is attracting consid- 
erable attention. The troupe is composed of the follow- 
ing persons: Miss Jessie Hascall, Miss Blanche Tucker, 
Miss Osborn, Miss Kate Van Wordragen, Miss Reynolds, 
Misses Strauss and McGregor, Mrs. Harris, Misses 
Todd, Terro, Kern, and Cozzens, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. 
Stecklein, Misses Jessie and Kate Wallace, and Miss 
Potgiesser; Mr. Harry Gates, Messrs. Tilden, Hale, 
Ranney, Goodwillie, Godfrey, Bluthardt, Brown, Wen- 
der, Turner, Hart, Loftus, Holland, and Allen. Several 


successful entertainments have already been given, to be 
followed by others. 
pianist. 

The Oratorio Soviety has commenced its rehearsals un- 
der the direction of Mr. Butterfield. 


Mr. I. V. Flagler is conductor and 








The renowned soprano singer, Mme. Varian, supported 
by a first-class corps of artists from New York, coim- 
prising the great baritone, Signor Bartolini, the Polish 
pianist, Zielinski, and the talented violinist, Walaher, 
will give two grand concerts in Central Hall, South Side, 
on the evenings of Thursday and Saturday, October 24 
and 26, also in a matinee, at 3 o'clock, Saturday after- 
noon. 

Hooley’s Opera House will be opened on the 21st by 
the Abbott and Kiralfy Pantomime Combination. 

All our theaters are now in fine running order, and 


are meeting with satisfactory success. 
ORPHEUS. 





ST. LOUIS. 


St. Louris, October 18, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor : 


That which is uppermost in a writer’s mind is gener- 
ally written first, consequently, I must tell you first of 
something which is to transpire in the future, and then 
return to the past. The music-loving public was prob- 
ably not a little surprised at the extent and very high 
character of the operatic entertainments proposed to be 
given to them by the management of Wakefield’s Grand 
Opera House, under the immediate direction and super- 
vision of Mr. Grover, on and after the 2ist inst. It is 
true that grand opera had been promised, but we should 
have felt ourselves fortunate if the promise had not been 
half as well kept as now seems probable. Had it been 
only English opera, we could not have complained. But 
really, grand English, German, and Italian opera, em- 
bracing a season of eighteen nights and three matinees, 
was much more than we had any right to expect. 

The personnel of the troupe engaged seems to be of the 
highest character, and embraces the names of very many 
established favorites. Signor Carl Formes and Mr. Jos. 
Hermans were prominent members of the great com- 
bination, brought forward by the Parepa-Rosa director 
at the New York Academy of Music last summer. Ma- 
dame Lichtmay has not yet obtained the position in 
operatic circles in this country enjoyed by Madame 
Parepa, but competent critics assert most positively that 
she is no way her inferior in the essential matters of 
voice and culture, and in every way above her in dra- 
matic force and ability. In place of Wachtel, the Opera- 
house combination presents Bowler, Chatterson, Ber- 
nard, Signor Navarre, and probably Hableman. Besides 
Madame Lichtmay, as donnas, they name Miss Susan 
Galton Pyne, Mile. Rosetti, Signor Corani, and Miss 
Clara Carhart, a new American soprano, whose voice is 
talked of as something wonderful. The bassos are, be- 
yond cavil, the best on the operatic stage, either here or 
in Europe. 

The repertoire of the concert troupe embrace twenty- 
one of the highest class operas, including Wagner's 
Tannhauser and Lohengrin, two operas which have set 
Europe wild, but have never been produced here. The 
orchestra, with Patti at its head, and the chorus, mostly 
made up of society singers in New York, are probably 
one of the most extensive adjuncts, both on tle same 
roynl scale of munificence and liberality. In fact, the 
mere announcements have caused a sensation of genuine 
delight throughout the entire refined community. Bur- 
lesque opera has held the boards here for some time, 
and will continue to do so until next Saturday night. 

On the evening of the 14th, Mr. Theodore Thomas and 
his grand orchestra, gave the first of three concerts at 
Mercantile Library Hall, toa large, critical, and refined 
audience. The opening overture was from the ‘* Water 
Carrier,’ and was followed by a sweet selection from 
Beethoven’s pastoral symphony. This was rendered 
with an artistic delicacy and feeling almost remarkable, 
when the size of the orchestra is considered. Mr. Geo. 
L. Osgood, the new tenor, was introduced in * The 
Erl-king,” a descriptive song, by Schubert, founded on 
the familiar legend. The tenor has a voice remarkable 
more than anything else fur sympathetic ton: and 
thorough schooling. His first song was well calculated 
to show him at his best, and in the closing stanzas the 
effect on the audience was very marked. He made a 
fine impression here as he must every where. The en- 
gagement was an unqualified success, of course. 

Last Monday evening, Miss Jane Coombs made her 
first appearance of the season, in this city, at the Olym- 
pic, in Boucicault’s ** London Assurance.” The comedy 
was well received, as it always is, although the audience 





was not large, the theater being scarcely half full. Miss 
Cvombs was applauded on her first appearance, but did 
not inspire much enthusiasm, as in the character of Lady 
Gay Spanker this actress has but little opportunity to 
display her peculiar talent. Her support is fair. She 
plays during this week. 

At De Bar’s Opera House, Mr. Joe Murphy is the 
leading attraction this week, who will be succeeded by 
Mr. Lawrence Barrett and his New Orleans;combination. 

Musicus. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, October 17, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor : 


The Strakosch Concert Troupe has been here and given 
a number of genuinely first-class entertainments. Ref 
erence to one of them will finish a key to all. Take the 
closing one, that of last Saturday evening. Vatti sang 
the bolero from the ‘Sicilian Vespers,” and ‘‘ Swiss 
Echo Song ’”’ by Eckert, and was as enthusiastically ap- 
plauded asever. She gave Auber’s ‘* Laughing Sung ”’ 
again for one of her encores. Nothing that she sings 
seems to take quite so well as that, and she evidently 
knows it, else our audiences would not have had the op- 
portunity of hearing it at every one of the concerts. In 
the ** Echo Song,” Mile. Patti appeared at her best, and 
quite captivated the audience by the brilliancy of her 
trills and roulades. 

The programme opened with a duet for violin and 
piano, a fantaisie on themes from ‘‘ William Tell,” by 
Osborne and De Beriot, which Mile. Carreno and M. 
Sauret rendered with fine effect. These two splendid ar- 
tists also performed each two solos, and deepened the 
very favorable impression already produced by them. 
Miss Cary sang ‘‘ Ah Quel Giorno,” from the ‘‘ Semira- 
mide,” and a lovely English ballad, by Sullivan, called 
** Looking Back,” with the sympathetic grace and the 
aweetness and richness of voice, which make her in all 
respects so admirable an artiste, and was each time en- 
cored. Her second encore piece was another delicious 
English song entitled “*The Rosebush.’’ Probably no 
American singer, except Miss Kellogg, has won so envi- 
able a position in the hearts of our people, and she will 
always be sure of a cordial welcome whenever she may 
return. Signor Mario, with Miss Cary, sang ‘‘ Per Valli 
per Boschi,”’ by Blangin, a new song by Millard, enti- 
tled ‘* Love’s Harp.’’ He was not so successfnl in this as 
in some of his Italian selections, the English words be- 
ing more trying to his voice. The grand old tenor, 
grand even in decay, because of-bis simple, unaffected 
grace and dignity, is no longer equal to any very trying 
passages, and is obliged to be very cautious in attacking 
higher notes than ForG. His middle register is the 
best preserved, and where he can use this in cantabile 
passages, the wrecked condition of his once marvelous 
voice does not so plainly appear, and his delicate art is 
enjoyed the most. However, it is rather to see than to 
hear the old mon :rch of tenors, that our fashionable and 
cultivated music-lovers have thronged the Academy. 
There was enough to delight the ear in the performances 
of the peerless Patti, and of Cary, Sauret, and Carreno. 

The celebrated pianist and composer, Rubinstein, and 
Wieniawski, the famous Polish violin virtuoso,commence 
a short season of their very recherche concerts at the 
Academy of Music, on the 22d instant. This simple an- 
nouncement has been sufficient to put all our most cul- 
tured music-lovers on the qui vive. The concerts are des- 
tined to be brilliant and fashionable. 

Theodore Thomas and his unrivaled organization 
will be at the Academy of Music, November 19, 20, 22, 
and 23, when we expect another rich musical feast. 

Edwin Forrest has mounted the rostrum as a public 
reader, having given a reading Tuesday evening, in this 
city, from Shakespearian dramas. The reading as a 
whole was a decided intellectual treat, and though less 
attractive than would have been a theatrical perform- 
ance of the play with a Forrest in the principal role, 
gave much pleasure to a highly intellectual auditory, as 
was evinced by frequent applause. On Friday evening, 
Mr. Forrest gives another reading. 

Mr. Sothern is playing to crowded houses at the Wal- 
nut; ‘“‘ Diamonds” is the attraction at the Chestnut; 
the ‘‘ Red Pocket-book,’’ with Joseph Proctor as the 
hero, is at the Arch-street Theater, while Col. Wood is 
producing novelties without number. 

MIGNON. 
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BOSTON. 
Boston, October 16, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor : 

The Strakosch Concert Troupe, with Carlotta Patti, 
Signor Mario, and Annie Louise Cary as central figures, 
gave four concerts here at the first of the month. All 
sorts of opinions are expressed as to Mario, favorable 
and unfavorable, but the welcome to Patti and Cary was 
unequivocal. The programmes rendered were of the 
highest order, both as to matter and manner, and the at- 
tendance extremely large. So much has already been 
said of the company that I will not burden you with ref- 
erence at length tothem. The wily old manager knew 
what he was about, when he brought the two foreigners 
to this country. 

The first concert of Mr. Grau’s series was given in the 
Music Hall, on the 14th, in the hearing of an audience 
of high social character and decided musical culture. 
There was scarcely a person present, it is safe to say, 
whose mind was not filled with the liveliest and strongest 
anticipations as to the character of the entcrtainment 
which was to be set before him. The arrival of Rubin- 
stein—a composer of eminent attainments, and a pianist 
who held, by the consent of European critics, almost 
the highest place in his order of artists—was an event of 
the first importance and iuterest to music-lovers in 
America. The record of his great triumphs in New 
York has been spread before us; and for many days the 
strange, dark, half-barbaric face of the man has been 
familiar to every one of us. No more complete proof of 
his success in Boston, therefore, can be afforded than the 
fact that expectation was not disappointed. Rather it 
was discovered that the half had not been told—ade- 
quate description, indevd, of the work of two such per- 
formers as Anton Kubinstein and Henri Wieniawski is 
impossible, and the critic must content himself with the 
merest suggestions of their peculiar quality and power. 

In listening to Rubinstein for the first time, one is con- 
fused and overpowered both by the immensity and the 
variety of his genius. His mastery of the instrument, 
and of what are called the technical difficulties of play- 
ing, means far more than is commonly understood by the 
word. It is not alone that his fingers are capable of 
doing anything that any artists have ever done; that his 
touch is amazing in its elasticity, its penetrating force, 
its precision and its delicacy; that his fortissimo reaches a 
grander power and sublimity, and his pianissimo a more 
subtile delicacy than we have known before ; not that the 
thousand intricate problems of time and expression, of 
rapidity and purity, of vehemence and self-control, are 
completely solved by his wonderful hands. Itis rathera 
something, uniting all these qualities and yet above 
them all, which makes him in his technique easily chief 
among all the pianists who have visited this country, 
and which enforces upon the listener a sense of Rubin- 
stein’s complete superiority to and mastery over his in- 
strument. He performs upon the piano as if there were 
no difficulties to be overcome; as if the instrument were 
an obedient intelligence, not dull resisting matter; and 
under his performance that feeling of mechanical and— 
we may say, also—of the petty, which in some slight de- 
gree generally attends the work even of the best pianists, 
vanishes. Rubinstein dignifies his instrument by his 
extraordinary art, revealing powers, and capacities in 
it which seem to have been almost unsuspected before; 
under bis fingers its tones are made to simulate those of 
the violin and the organ, and even of the human voice; 
its softest notes, though pure and clear, tax the keenest 
ears to follow them to the edge of silence, and when its 
fullest power is evoked, we find it audaciously yet 
grandly audible over the united force of the entire orches- 
tra. But this absolute and novel victory over his in- 
strument is not, of course, Rubinstein’s highest glory as 
a pianist, He takes his rank, like the other greatest ar- 
tists, chiefly from his power of comprehending, assim- 
ilating, and interpreting the thoughts of the great com- 
posers whose works he presents. In this direction he 
seems endowed with a fine sympathetic susceptibility, or 
rather with a godlike spirit of intuition which searches 
the very soul of the author whom he interprets, and, in 
the words of Hamlet, ‘‘ pluck out the heart” of his 
mystery. 

Rubinstein is worthily matched in his principal assist- 
ant, M. Henri Wieniawski, a violinist whom it seems not 
unreasonable for Mr. Grau to anrounce as the “ rival of 
Pagauini’s memory.’’ In his most marked quality as an 
executant, he greatly resembles Rubinstein, for he ap- 





pears entirely to have mastered his instrument, and the 
perception of this mastery comes to the listeuer with a 
peculiarly tranquilizing yet delightful sense. Wieni- 
awski is, in the true meaning of the words, a great vio- 
linist. His tone is magnificent in its fallness, strength, 
purity, and sweetness; in fechnique*he is almost une- 
qualed, and it isa pure pleasure to listen to his chro- 
matic scales, to his octaves and his broad, warm chords. 
He never for an instant of time descends into the trick- 
ster or musical charlatan—though his temptations to 
display his skill in the ‘*legerdemain of the violin” 
must be very seductive—and his bruvad, generous, ex- 
pansive style does not fail on the side of sympathy and 
delicacy—witness the way in which the exquisite melody 
of the third movement of Mendelssohn's concerfo in 
E-minor was inspired with the very spirit of yearning 
and tenderness. In addition to this concerto, Wieni- 
awski also gave an interesting ‘*‘ Legende,” and some 
beautiful variations on Russian airs, of his own compo- 
sition, in which his gifts, both of sentimental and lively 
expression, were severely tested. 
The programme for the first concert is as follows: 


OveTIUFO....ccccoccccccscccccrccccose ecccesese coccccscococcscces Orchestra. 
Concerto, D Minor, No. 4 Rubinstein. 
Anton Rubinstein. 








Sweet Bird (Il Pensicroso)...........cccceeseeeeereeseeees Handel. 
Mile. Liebhart. 
Concerto, B Mimo? ...ccccccccccccccscccece sovccsccceee Mendelsshon. 
Henri Wieniawski. 
Ave Maria..........006. psccensenes svssbonnives cocnsestncosoesons Gounod. 
Mile. Liebhart and Herr Wieniawski. 
Etudes Symphoniques.............csccereeeeeeeceeeeeees Schumann. 
Anton Rubinstein 
DARED, ccccececossceccssovscnecotonns ssbenenensseseucssovsonsessonsdesens Rossini 
Mile. Ormeny. , 
a. Legende; b. Airs Russess .............s0eceseee Wieniawski. 
Herr Wieniawski. 
Air and Variations, D Minor..... winsonpienewinies Handel. 
WO Racan coscersecsessatccencests sosver sone esveve «+. Mozart. 
Marche Turque (Ruins of Athens).......... Beethoven. 


Anton Rubinstein. 

These have been the two musical events of the month 
so far, and in fact the only ones of general importance, 
which we recall at this writing. 

The Foster Club held their first rehearsal of the sea- 
son on Monday evening last. The music, which will oc- 
cupy their attention and form the programme of their 
first concert, is as usual of the highest order. A psalm 
by Mr. Dudley Buck, as yet unpublished, will be pre- 
sented, as well as a number of part-songs and Mendels- 
shon’s 98th psalm. 

The first of the Wednesday afternoon popular orchestral 
concerts, which form so pleasant a feature in the musical 
entertainments of the winter, will be given October 30. 
A grand orchestra, under Carl Zerrahn, Mrs. C. A. Barry, 
Mr. J. C. D. Parker, and Mr. Wulf Fries, will appear 
at the opening concert. 

The seventh season of the Symphony concerts of the 
Harvard Musical Association, will be inaugurated on 
the 7th proximo, and will be continued from three to 
five o’clock on November 21, December 5 and 26, Jan- 
uary 9, February 6 and 27, March 13 and 27, April 10. 
The orchestra of fifty musicians will be under Carl Zer- 
rahn, with Julius Eichberg as first violinist. 

Madame Rudersdroff, accompanied by her young 
friends, Miss Alice Fairman and Fraulein Therese 
Liebe, has left for Canada to fulfill a number of engage- 
ments there. They return here for the Lyceum concert 
on the 30th instant. Nelson Varley, the celebrated young 
English tenor, whom the British public pronounce to be 
the rightful successor of Sims Reeves, will, after the 
completion of his tour with Madame Lemmens-Sher- 
rington, leave England by the end of this month to join 
Madame Rudersdroff's concert and oratorio party. 

Rubinstein has cheated the drama out of its usua; 
mention this month, but nothing is lost I assure you, as 
you will admit when this great pianist visits your city, 


which he wili do some time during this season. 
MvRILLo. 





WEBER PIANO. 


The Boston Globe, of October 5, 1872, in their criticiem 
of the Strakosch Concert Troupe, sxys: 

** Before concluding we would add a word of praise for 
the admirable qualities of the Weber grand piano, used at 
these concerts. It was brilliant and clear in tone, mas- 
sive in volume, and equally effective, whether played 
piano or forte. Its upper notes were remarkably sweet 
and fall, while the lower and middle registers were rich 
and finely balanced. We do not often refer to these 
things, but as we have never before heard the Weber 
grand in the concert room, we consider it but fair to 
award it such praise as it deserves.”’ 











CincinnaTI, NovemBer, 1872. 


FRANK H. KING, - Editor. 
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D. C., SaLem, IND.—Why are two clefs used in writing 
music ? 

To avoid the use of too many added or ledger lines. 

H. C., Rocnester, N. Y.—Does an accidental affect any 
note outside of the bar in which it occurs? 

Yes, if the note before which the accidental is placed 
is the last note in the bar, and the first note in the fol- 
lowing bar is the same. In all other cases an acci- 
dental only affects the notes in the bar in which it 
occurs. 

>-—- 


MUSICAL CRITICISM. 





The musical criticism of the American 
press is beginning to attract the attention, 
not only of the artists and professionals, 
but of all lovers of theart. There are four 
kinds of musical critics. One who is both 
theoretical and practical, one who is 
theoretical only, one who is practical 
only, and one who is simply a man of 
taste and experience in art matters gener- 
ally. The three former in their criticisms 
are analytical in their character, being the 
work of musicians. The latter emanates 
from the journalist, the connoisseur, and 
the man of letters, each of whom judges of 
the value and effects of musical works and 
performances by comparison with some 
art form which he understands better. 

Mr. Ferdinand J. White, in the Fifth 
Avenue Journal, says: “ While others 
than musicians are as well qualified as 
exponents of the art form—if not, in- 
deed, more so, being untrammeled by tech- 
nical or scientific considerations—to judge 
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of the effect of musical performances, it is 
an indisputable fact that the average critic 
errs in his estimate of the value and cor- 
rectness of musical compositions.” 

This is no fault of the critic—it is in the 
nature of things. Unless a musician, the 
poet laureate himself, with his finely at- 
tuned mind, would be no more able to pass 
judgment upon the merits of a score than 
the veriest scribbler for a country newspa- 
per. His quick perception of the beauties 
of language, his mastery of one art-form 
(the poetical), and his general culture 
would, provided he had a natural liking 
for music, enable him to say (after experi- 
ence), “such a piece was better (i. ¢., more 
effectively and artistically) rendered than 
such an one;” or he might say, “the Fifth 
Sympaony makes a far more profound im- 
pression upon me than do any of Mozart’s 
symphonies.” But for him to urge that 
one of Campana’s well-known duets pro- 
duces a disagreeable effect because it begins 
in D flat and ends in G flat, or that a cer- 
tain piece sounds heavy and crude because 
the harmony is too full, too many intervals 
doubled, etc., would be impossible, for the 
simple reason that he knows nothing of 
counterpoint. 

A person of taste might be able to deter- 
mine and explain to a nicety the difference 
in effect produced by two singers, and 
could even gauge their talents, though ig- 
norant of the rudiments of music and not 
even be able to tell whether a piece were in 
two-four or four-four time, nor what consti- 
tuted the difference between the two. 
This leads us to see that while criticism 
upon the comparative effect of musical per- 
formance is as safely intrusted to persons 
of general taste and education as to musi- 
cians, the latter alone are competent to 
judge of the actual and comparative value 
and correctness of compositions, as well as 
of the actual correctness of musical rendi- 
tions and their importance as events in the 


art-world. 
If the music department of the press 


were conducted upon the principle of a di- 
vided labor, we should hear and buy less 
trash, and the public mind and taste would 
sooner be improved. Two critics, one a 
good Jitterateur, the other a sound musician, 
could, by co-operation, make: their column 
so lively that charlatanism would soon re- 
tire discomfited. Ifthe ability to appraise 
and the taste to discriminate could be 
found in one person, so much the better; 
but if not, it would be preferable to forego 
the more musicianly quality, as the accom. 
plished journalist would, provided he had 
the sense to let alone the analytical part, 
make a much more readable article than 
the musician, and, consequently, do more 
good in the long run. 

But the difficulty with most of our critics 
is that they are neither musicians nor men 
of taste, and hence the anomalies in the 








way of criticism that defile our daily and 
weekly papers. 

The same critic who is deputed to attend 
a sparring exhibition is intrusted with the 
antagonistic task of writing up or down a 
popular prima donna. From a Philhar- 
monic concert to a variety theater, is of no 
unfrequentoccurrence. Thecritic who will 
knowingly overestimate an artist's abilities 
for the sake of gain, will write up a per- 
formance of whose immoral tendencies he 
is certain, for the sake of an advertisement. 

A lie is a lie whether it be told about a 
penny or a dollar, and an untruth remains 
the same whether uttered in reference to 
the beauty of a Beethoven sonata or the 
bestiality of a ‘Black Friday.” The false- 
hood may not be of as immediate or seri- 
ous consequences in the one case as in the 
other, but its nature is not changed in the 
least. 

That this peculiar and untruthful sort of 
criticism affects public morals can not be 
doubted. It does not, perhaps, affect to 
any extent the densely ignorant, both be- 
cause it seldom reaches them, and because 
their morality is stubbornly guarded by 
their ignorance. Neither does it make any 
impression upon the educated, except to 
create a feeling of regret at the waste of 
time occupied in perusal. But there is 
that immense class whose morals, like their 
minds, waver, and who take for gospel 
truth everything embodied in printer's ink, 
This is the class upon whom untruthful 
criticism tells. 

The trouble with most of our critics is 
that they imagine themselves little musical 
gods on wheels and want to run the uni- 
verse. If they could convert themselves 
from their idolatry, they would be far more 
trustworthy as critics, however much they 
might lose in reputation as perambulating 
divinities. 

Untruthfulness in musical criticism may 
not have an apparently immediate or di- 
rect effect in dulling the sense of right, but 
it is doing its work surely ali the while. 
Apennines 
THE CINCINNATI MUSICAL FESTIVAL CF 

1873, 








On the 3d ultimo, a meeting of the 
Finance Committee of the proposed Musi- 
cal Festival, to be held here in May, 1873, 
was held at the Board of Trade rooms in 
this city. The following gentlemen com- 


pose this committee: 


‘George H. Pendleton, Chairman; George W. Jones, 
Secretary ; 8. F. Covington, A. Brehm, B. Stichtenoth, 
John Church, Jr., A. P. C. Bonte, Theo. Cook, J. 
Walker, L. C. Hopkins, D. W. Corwin, H. Wilson 
Brown, Reuben R. Springer, Theo. Steinwood, A. 
Erkenbrecher, Abner L. Frazer, Pitts H. Burt, F. J. 
Mayer, J. Bohm, G. Netter, Jacob Elsas, Adam B. 
Wilson, A. Schwill, John Kaufmann, Chris. Moerlein, 
M. Kleiner, J. H. Hauck, Wm. H. Davis, John A. Pom- 
eroy, Charles Weatherby, Isaac H. Mack, Lewis R. 
Mills, Augustus Darr, Herman Goepper.” 


Mr. George Ward Nichols stated the ob- 
ject of the meeting, and what was pro- 
posed to be done. Mr. Theodore Thomas 





had been consulted, and was anxious to 
use his orchestra and fifty extra musicians 
in the festival; he would co-operate heart- 
ily, and would lead. 

On motion of Mr. Bonte, the guarantee 
fund was placed at fifty thousand dollars, 
the first duty of the committee being to 
secure subscriptions to that fund. S. F. 
Covington, George W. Jones, and A. P. C. 
Bonte were appointed to assign members 
of the committee on the duty of obtaining 
subscriptions. The enterprise is in the 
hands of a number of our best citizens, 
who are responsible for its financial and 
artistic success. No great trouble is ap- 
prehended in securing the necessary sub- 
scription fund, as the committee have 
already taken a large portion of it. All 
that is needed now is to have the subject 
properly worked up among the musical 
societies and masses of the West, which, 
from present indications, will surely be 
done. 


RUBINSTEIN. 





Unless Eastern papers exaggerate fear- 
fully, the coming of this celebrated pianist 
must be classed among the most important 
musical events of many seasons. The crit- 
ics appear to be honestly enthusiastic over 
his wonderful playing, asserting that his 
equal has never before appeared before 
the American public. He is said to have 
opened a new experience in piano playing, 
and developed resources of which none of 
us believed the instrument capable; to 
have created at once the impression not 
merely of an artist, but of a genius; to 
make the piano sing under his fingers as 
under those of no other performer ever 
heard here, ete. 

As Herr Rubinstein and his troupe are 
to visit Cincinnati during the season, the 
following concerning his personal appear- 
ance and manner upon the stage, clipped 
from a New York paper, will not be out of 
place: “ He comes upon the stage with a 
nonchalant, ungainly walk, and bows low 
to the storm of applause, his grave Tartar 
face never lighting with smiles even for an 
instant. Then he seats himself at the in- 
strument, brushes his long, black hair out 
of his eyes, and begins at once, without 
any preliminary trifling with gloves or 
handkerchief. He plays, of course, with- 
out notes. As he warms to his work, his 
whole soul becomes absorbed in the music. 
He is indifferent to appearance and care- 
less of applause. Delicate and refined as 
every phrase of his playing is, there is no 
grace in any of his movements. But his 
face, still grave and stern, soon shows the 
glow of true feeling, and at times of in- 
spiration. When the piece is finished, he 
bows once more, and puts away with con- 
tempt the nonsense of crowns and flow- 
ers. 
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A VOICE FROM CHICAGO. 


After speaking editorially of the pro- 
posed great Western Jubilee, to be held in 
this city in May next, mention of which 
was made in the last number of the Vis- 
iror, the Chicago Tribune (and we thank it 
for saying so) says: 


“Cincinnati may congratulate herself, therefore, on 
her musical prospects fur next May. From the rough 
outline which has been presented, it is safe to predict 
that the Cincinnati Musical Jubilee will eclipse both of 
those at Boston in a legitimate musical sense, and that 
Gi more will find a very dangerous competitor in Theo- 
dore Thomas. Neither of the Boston Jubilees drew ma- 
terially upon the musical resources of the West. There 
is a wide field, both in vocal and instrumental music, 
in the great Western cities, which will supply Mr. 
Thomas with abundant material; and we hope that, in 
organizing this festival, he will improve that material to 
the utmost. 

‘**With his own orchestra for a nucleus, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Louisville. Indianapolis, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Louis, and St. Paul alune can furnish the re- 
mainder, and, we believe, can give him an orchestra, the 
like of which has never been heard in this country. The 
singing societies of the same cities—German and Amer- 
ican—with a little aid from some of the smaller cities, 
can make up the chorus. Let us have a genuine West- 
ern Jubilee. With Theodore Thomas at its head, we 
have no fears for the result.” 


The spirit manifested by the Tribune, 
has been adopted by all the leading 
papers and people of Western cities. If 
we understand the proposition, it is not 
to get up a purely Cincinnati demonstra- 
tion, but one which pertains to the whole 
Mississippi Valley, Cincinnati being only 
the place of holding it. The work of or- 
ganization and preparation is going forward 
favorably, and everything betokens success 
to the enterprise. The Visiror can speak 
but once a month in its favor, but will en- 
deavor to speak loud enough to be heard 
when it speaks at all. Let the daily and 
weekly newspapers keep the subject before 
the people. 


ART IN SCHOOLS. 





The progress of ideas among teachers 
and managers of schools, common and 
high, in this country, is noted by scholars 
and art devotees with a great degree of 
pleasure. In times past our schvols have 
been conducted too much upon the propo- 
sition that what is not directly useful in 
the ordinary avocations of practical life 
should not be taught at public expense; a 
short-sighted position, to say the least of it, 
and one which is gradually but inevitably 
losing ground among thinking people. The 
sooner it sinks into disrepute the better for 
the country and the age. Our standard 
of education is unmistakably becoming 
higher, and our ideas of the useful broad- 
ened daily. In all the leading schools and 
universities of the United States, art, in 
some of its varied forms, is taught, and 
that is a backwoods institution which can 
not boast of classes in music and drawing 
at least. The introduction must be re- 
garded as yet but an experiment, of course. 
It should be remembered, however, that 
the movement is but in its incipient state, 
yet is proving so successful in Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, and Illinois, as to meet 





with ‘most hearty encouragement from all 
educational men and women. The utility 
of the innovation must be acknowledged 
without the adduction of argument. 

The esthetic benefits derived from the 
study of music and her sister arts are of 
incalculable value, and suggest themselves 
readily to every observing mind. There is 
no one, high or humb‘e, but has noticed 
the refinement and sentiment in children 
and adults which unconsciously, not posi- 
tively, spring from this most interesting 
and, in many respects, useful of studies. 
A man that is hizh-minded and noble—in 
a word, a gentleman—is more and better 
than a mere successful man of business, 
His sphere of usefulness is inestimably 
broader, his life nearer what creative ge- 
nius intended it to be, and his presence 
upon earth an unqualified blessing. 

In order to achieve these results, art 
must not be neglected, even in our com- 
monest schools. Seeds advantageously 
planted must produce fruit as sure as the 
sun shines or water seeks a level. Boys 
and girls must be educated in that which 
refines and elevates before they can become 
men and women of refinement. Let men 
of influence look to it, that the work so 
auspiciously begun is not allowed to falter, 
and the future of American youths shall 
be more glorious than that of their prede- 
cessors. 


A NEW CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA. 








A permanent first-class orchestra has 
long been needed in this city, for since 
the days of the old Opera-house we have 
had no such organization. The enjoyment 
of dramatic performances at theaters has 
been curtailed for want of a-good orches- 
tra. Our choral societies, too, have been 
hampered in securing fit accompaniment. 
But now there is a fair prospect of se- 
curing this desideratum. George Brandt, 
as musical director, and Louis Ballenberg, 
as manager, have organized an orchestral 
concert combination of thirty-six of our 
best musicians. The names of the per- 


formers engaged are: 

**Conductor—George Brandt. Violins—H. Eich, V. 
Flechtcr, A. Haig, J. M. Stropel, G. Seidensticker, U. 
Feine, M. Wiegand, J. Bloom, L. Reinhard, V. Wie- 
xand, and P. Feine. Violas—J. Bruckhofen, L. 
Jasiewicz, J. Bising. Violincellos—W. Geisselbrecht, 
and M. Storch. Bass—Ch. Melber, A. Gobrecht, and 
William Fellenhauer. Flutes—Louis Ballenberg, Th. 
Holle. Clarionettes—J. Kitter, T. Ahlers. Oboes— 
W. Ross, L. Gurgui. Bassoons—F. Witte, F. Wied- 
eman. French Horns-—-A. Schreckel, A. Knauft, C. 
Seiter, W. Klissner. Cornets—M. Heidel, U. Currier. 
Trombones—F. Berold, G. Wolf. Tiaipany--A. Kro- 
nouer.”’ 


The announcement is made that they 
propose to give six matinee concerts— 
probably at Pike’s Opera-house—and to 
popularize classical as well as the more 
familiar music. While the programme 
will consist mainly of orchestral music, 
great attention will also be paid to solo 
performances, and for this purpose several 
of the best artists from New York have al- 





ready been secured, so that we can justly 
promise to our lovers of music rich musi- 
cal treats. Such an undertaking, however, 
can not be started without heavy expense, 
to meet which the hearty support of the 
public will be needed. The first concert 
will be given in the latter part of Novem- 
ber, and the others will follow at intervals 
of three weeks. The subscription price 
for all the six concerts has been fixed at 
five dollars per ticket, with reserved seats, 
while single tickets will be sold at one 
dollar. 

We bespeak for the new organization a 
hearty and generous s:pport. Boston, 
New York, Chicago, and St. Louis have 
their noted orchestras, and they are a 
credit to the city. Now that Cincinnati is 
to be favored also, let it not be said she re- 
fused to support her orchestra, and it died. 





COMING EVENTS. 





The following is a partial list of the 
stars and combinations to visit Cincinnati 
the coming season: John E. Owens, Ed- 
win Adams, Mrs. D. P. Bowers, Lydia 
Thompson Troupe, 8S. L. Fox Humpty 
Dumpty Troupe; Charles Abbott Panto- 
mime Company, bringing the Crosby Fam- 
ily, the Gratz Family, and the Kiralfy 
Troupe; L. P. Barrett, in Julius Cesar and 
Man O' Airlie; Charlotte Thompson, in One 
Wife; 8. F. Chanfrau and lady, Ben DeBar, 
Max Maretzek’s Opera Company, Oliver 
Doud Byron, Ben McCullough, J. B. Stud- 
ley, Joe Murphy, Lucille Western, Alice 
Grey, Rubinstein’s Troupe, Aimee Opera 
Bouffe. Lotta, Emmett, and Jefferson will 
not appear here this season, the two former 
being in Europe, and an affection of the 
eye interfering with Jefferson’s engage- 
ments, 


THE HARMONIC SOCIETY. 








This society resumed its rehearsals on 
Monday evening, September 30, at College 
Hall. They at first proposed to give con- 
certs in conjunction with Thomas’ Or- 
chestra during their October season, but as 
that consisted of only three concerts, this 
has been postponed until later in the win- 
ter, when Thomas will be here again. 
Meanwhile the Society has plenty of good 
work to do in the way of preparation for a 
‘Sacred Concert,” which is promised this 
Autumn, and for the concert with Thomas, 
above referred to. We understand that 
Schumann's “Gypsy Life” is in rehearsal 
by this Society, and will be introduced 
here during the season. This is one of 
Schumann’s finest compositions, and will 
become fully as popular as his ‘“Traumerie.” 





Aimee began a four week’s engagement 
at the Olympic, New York, on the 14th ult. 
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THE VIENNA EXPOSITION. 

Preparations for the great World’s Expo- 
sition, to be held at the Austrian cap- 
ital next year, are going forward at a 
rapid rate, according to the latest advices, 
and upon a scale of magnitude which is to 
eclipse everything of the kind ever before 
attempted. The buildings erected for the 
exhibition are of a grandeur hitherto un- 
exampled. They are admirably situated 
in the imperial park called “ Prater,” close 
to the city, and are almost completed. 
Nearly five thousand men are constantly 
engaged in their construction, and in laying 
out the grounds surrounding them. The 
entire covered space available for the ex- 
position is 1,150,000 square feet—nearly 
double the ground occupied by the Paris 
exhibition of 1867. The space can be in- 
creased, without limit, by utilizing the 
park. 

From these vast preparations and stu- 
pendous designs, it will be seen that the 
affair is to be truly a universal exhibition. 
The actual entries in Austria now amount 
to more than 14,000, and in Germany to 
more than 8,000. Great Britain, Italy, 
Switzerland, and France have all been 
steadily at work, and will more than fill 
the departments assigned to them. The 
United States alone is behind hand, al- 
though no country could reap such benefits 
from the exposition. Steps, however, have 
now been instituted by the President, by 
which we shall be represented, though it is 
feared the short time allotted will hurry 
up our artisans at the expense of perfect 
workmanship. This should be avoided, 
for Americans have the reputation of 
playing ‘‘second fiddle” to nothing under 
the sun. There is no time to be lost, and 
this country can not afford to miss this op- 
portunity of exhibiting its handiwork to 
all the civilized nations of earth under one 
canopy, as the circus ills read. Let our 
artists and musical instrument-makers get 
to work without delay. 





MUSICAL INSTRUCTION. 
Never, in the past history of the United 
States, has so much attention been paid to 
this important branch of education as dur- 


‘ing the past year. Every village, hamlet, 


and cross-roads in the country, has its 
teachers of music, while cities are well 
supplied with competent instructors in all 
departments of this ennobling science. An 
interest is being awakened in hearts that 
have never before been cognizant of the 
mighty influence the study and knowledge 
of music possesses. The lack of proper 
and adequate means for musical instruc- 
tion during the early years of the present 
generation is the great reason for our back- 
wardness in nearly everything appertain- 


ing to the divine art, and it behooves those 


Professor Mees, so popular with the mem- 


of us, therefore, who exert a controlling | bers of the Harmonic Society, has resigned 
influence upon members of the rising gen-| his position as assistant conductor because 
eration, and who would see them thor-| of other pressing duties. 


oughly well grounded in the principles 
and practice of music, to afford them the 





Miss Emma Cranch and Miss Josie Jones 


best means in our power for the acquire-| are both studying under the same master 
ment of knowledge which shall exert a| jn Milan. 
refining influence upon their lives, and be- — 


come an unfailing source of pleasure dur- 


ing the greater part of their existence. 


This obstacle has now been about over- 
come, and the possibility of securing a 


Mr. H. J. Schonacker, formerly of this 
city, will play one of his latest composi- 
tions at the farewell concert given to Miss 
Jennie Sullivan. 


good musical education placed at the feet ooemnes 


of every youth in the land. All that now 
remains to be done, in order to place the 
United States above the derisive insinua- 
tions of European countries, is to keep 
alive and stimulate this growing taste for 
advancement in the art of music now prev- 
alent throughout the country. Parents 
must be acted upon, and through them the 


hearts of the children be reached. 





Dion Boucicault says there is a difference 
between the old theater and the new. In 
olden times real life was comparatively 
quiet, and people went to the theater for 
excitement and for elevation of thought; 
but now the existence of every day is so 
feverish that people attend the theater not 
for excitement, but relief from it; not to 
think, but to escape from thought. 





Among the artists that are to appear at 
the popular concerts at Boston Music 
Hall, commencing October 25, are: Mrs. 
Charles Moulton, Miss Adelaide Phillips, 
Miss Anna Mehlig, Mr. M. W. Whitney, 
and the Beethoven Quintette Club. 





Miss Charlotte Cushman is on the stage 
again, having appeared at Brooklyn on 
the 18th ult. She is one of the few octo- 
genarians capable of arousing admiration 
even in their old age. Longer may she 
live. 





Miss Carlotta LeClereq will not be a 
member of Mr. Fechter’s company at the 
new Lyceum Theater. She is making a 
tour of the New England States with a 
company from the Boston Globe Theater. 





CINCINNATI PERSONALS. 


Miss Laura Mills, one of our Cincinnati 
girls, has all the prerequisites necessary to 
make a fine vocalist—a charming voice, 
intelligent, beautiful features, and a mag- 
nificent figure. She should, by all means, 
cultivate these inestimable’ gifts of her 
Creator. 





Miss Selma Rhan is the name of a young 
lady pianist who has recently come to this 
city from Stockholm. Miss Rhan is a 
charming performer, and an excellent mu- 
sician,who will be welcomed by our musical 





circles. 


Professors Andre and Fletcher will give 
their subscription concerts early in Decem- 
ber. 

Miss Sophia Werner is very highly praised 
by the Berlin journals. 





POPULAR FALLACIES PROPERLY HARMONIZED. 


No. II.—‘**Goop EnovuGu to LEARN on.” 


Wher: there is a strong natural disposition or bias 
for the delighttul art of music, all will agree in the pro- 
priety of cultivating it; and as mechanical dexterity, 
which is a very important part of the practice of music, 
can only be reached by a foundation laid in childhood, 
every one must be aware of the necessity of beginning to 
interest the pupil at an early age. 

Without the power of utterance, what would the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes have served? Just such would 
be the position of a musical genius without the mechan- 
ism of the tingers or the voice. Mute and inglorious 
would have been Paganini, or Thalberg, without the long 
and early practice which enabled them to express their 
‘* inarticulate poetry.” 

And the superb tones of Parepa—as pure and as beau- 
tiful as that of a bird—the glorious, almost angelic voice 
of Nilsson, would never have enthralled the world, had 
they not been trained from childhood in the art of song, 
and labored with assiduity, se that they might attain 
the rare expression, style, and artistic method in vocal 
music, 

In these days of progress and perfection in the fine 
mechanical and material arts, it is inexcusable to at- 
tempt musical instruction without a good instrument. 
It is a mistaken idea, that a bad piano, which corrupts 
the ear, spoils the touch, and thus wastes the time of 
the child and the money of the parent, is ‘* Good enough 
to learn on.”’ Musical taste may be regarded as an ac- 
quired faculty, and there is nothing of greater impor- 
tance in the early musical education of the child, than 
that the tone of the instrument be good, and we may 
truly say, that in no other country is the manufacture 
of the piano-forte, that indispensable instrument of 
family music, so well understood as in the United States. 
Even in Europe, American pianos have become highly 
valued. 

The ear commences its pupilage in early childhood. 

Everything depends on right tuition and a good instru- 
ment. Do not let then the prevalent mistake, that any 
**rattle-trap”’ ‘*is good enough to learn on,” ruin what 
may be a fine musical ear. 
Some children, it is true, may not be endowed with 
musical taste and sensibility, and they may not arrive 
at excellence in the art of music, or even be able 
to play or sing in company; but a certain amount of 
correct instruction and practice would give them some 
of that enjoyment which the majority of the world finds 
in concerts and similar entertainments, and it would im- 
prove their judgment sufficiently to enable them to take 
part in the discussions that are every day and every- 
where held upon singers and composers. We do not 
| counsel extraordinary efforts or expenses, but surely 
| these are objects quite worth the price to a man of suffi- 
| cient means, who intends to give his children a thorough 
education. To make a pianist, it will pay more than a 
* hundred-fold for the outlay. 
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ABT AT THE EXPOSITION. 





The Cincinnati Industrial Exposition for 1872 closed 
on the 4th ult., but the galleries devoted to paintings, 
engravings, etc., were wisely kept open to the publica 
couple of weeks later, at the solicitation of many citi- 
zens interested in art culture. That tle entire enter- 
prise has been a continued s.ccess, from first to last, is 
conceded on all hands, which lends encouragement for 
the future. While the display in all departments, and 
especially in the department of art, has been exceed- 
ingly large, surpassing the expectations even of those 
best posted, the exhibition next year must be made to 
excel the one just closed in the same ratio as this ex- 
celled that of 1871. 

We have not the space this month to enumerate any of 
the art treasures not mentioned last month, much as we 
desire to. But then it would be but an aggravation, as 
they could not be properly described even were an entire 
number of the Visitor devoted to the subject. Genius 
in art must be seer to be unders! ood. 

The musical department, we regret to say, was nota 
complete success, which can be accounted for on the 
ground that proper space and facilities were not accorded 
them. In 1870, the display of musical merchandise was 
one of the features of the Exposition; in 1871, the space 
was reduced one-half and the location less favorable ; in 
1872, the space was again reduced and the location one of 
the pvorest in the build ng. If the same policy is 
adopted in 1873, we may expect no space or location at 
all. Uur music dealers are among the most enterpris- 
ing of our merchants, and if proper inducements and 
space be given them, would take pleasure in making the 
musical department of our Expositions one of the most 
interesting and pleasing features. Why not raise art 
hall another story, and place the pictures on the second 
floor, and use the first flo r for the musical department 
and g:neral recepiion room. We sincerely hope the 
managers of the Exposition for 1873 will give this matter 
their careful consideration. 

The following is a list of premiums awarded in this 
department: 

FINE ARTS—CLASS NO. 65. 


Oil Paintings—First Class. 


M. F. DeHaas, ** Marine View,”’ 53, silver medal. 
T.S. Neble, ** Forgiven,” 184, silver medal. 

Henry Mosler, ** Tvo Late,” 172, silver medal. 

J. KR. Tait, ‘* Lake of Wallenstadt,”’’ 224, silver medal. 


Second Class. 


Dwight Benton, ‘Sunset on the Ohio,’’ 23, bronze 
medal. 

Henry Mosler, “Slow and Careful,’ 173, bronze 
medal. 

8S. W. Price, ‘‘ Don’t Like It ’’ 285, bronze medal. 

Miss Mattie Holbrook, fruit piece, bronze medal. 


Water Colors. 


W. P. Noble, ‘‘Scene near Grafton, West Virginia,”’ 
bronze medal. 
No award of first class. 
Pencil and Crayon Drawings. 


H. F. Farny, ‘ Piper of Hamlen,” silver medal. 
John R. Tait, “ Westphalian Landscape,” 369, silver 
medal. 


Second C ass. 
Mrs. John L. Baker, ‘‘Silenus and Bacchus,” bronze 
medal. 
Frank Rombach, ‘‘ Head of Apollo,’ bronze medal. 
Architectural and Mechanical Drawings. 
Frank Millward. ** Mechanical,” silver medal. 
0. G. Leopold, ‘* Architectural,” silver medal: 
Wood Engraving. 
Cassily Adams & Co., silver medal. 
Steel Engraving. 

American Bank Note Company, silver medal. 

Lithography. 
Strobridge & Co., silver medal. 

Wood Carving. 
Henry L. Fry, silver nedal. 

Penmanship. 
D. S. Musselman, silver medal. 

Engraving on Precious Met ls. 
W. J. Brecknell, silver medal. 
Engraving on Glass. 

Samuel Hodgkiss, silver medal. 








Sculpture, Class 67. 
N. F. Baker, ‘‘ Bust of Roman Girl,” silver medal. 


Fresco and Decorative Puinting, Class 8. 
F. Pedretti, silver medal. 
Mahler & Tepe, silver medal. 
Second Class. 
W. Thien, bronze medal. 


HOME AMUSEMENTS. 








MUSICAL. 

A series of concerts, with other excellent programmes, 
is to be given during the winter. 

Comic opera, as represent: d by Mrs. James A. Oates 
and her excellent company, had a successful run of two 
wecks at Wood’s Theater, commencing September 30, 
**Fortunio” held the boards the first week, and during 
the second, ‘Prima Donna of a Night,” ‘The King’s 
Secret,” “Flower Girl of Paris,” etc., were produced. 
The engagement was very successful and satisfactory. 

Aimee, with a strong company in opera Lonffe, will be 
here about the middle of January. The management 
promises us nearly all our old favorites, and not a few 
novelties. 

On the 17:h, the first of the Third P:esbyterian Church 
course of concerts was given toa good audience. Prof. 
Carl Barus was musical director. The programme was 
made up of selections from Mendelssohn, Flotow, Gounod, 
Verdi, Thomas, Rossini, Baumbach, and Rizini, an: was 
finely rendered. 

The first of the Mario an! Carlotta Patti concerts 
will be given in this ci'y on the 20th of November. In 
making this announcement, the Commercial of this city 
says: 

** We are again to have Carlotta Patti with all her me- 
tallic brilliance, all that perfect science and visible 
heartlessness which has lead into captivity so many ad- 
mirers of p vre skill without the slightest musical genius. 
But we are to have more than this, The grand refrain 
of Mario’s voice, heard in all its pristine strength when 
he traveled with Grisi in 1825, will again be listened to 
here. Mario is not what, as # singer, he once was, but 
the halo of glory still clings round his venerable name.” 


THE THOMAS CONCERTS, 
on the 21st, 22d, and 23d, we were pleased to see better 
patronized than any former season. The performance 
of the orchestra and the cla-s of music produced was 
all that the most able and fastidious critic could desire. 
Mr. Thomas’ concerts should be attended by every 
lover of the art, as a matter of education; for there he 
will hear the best compositions in the world, rendered 
by the finest musical organ.zation in the universe. 
Probably no manager in Am-rica has been so severely 
critised fur presenting only music of a high order as has 
Mr. Thomas. Both 
vainly cried out against him, and begged, both for his 


the press and the people have 
own interest and those of the auditorium, that at least 
some selections within the comprehe.sion of the masses 
be occasionally given. 
he has pressed on in the course originally determined 
upon, aud stubbornly refused to accede to the petitions: 
We honor and praise hw or it. He is one of the few 
who will not sacrifice the love he bears his favorite art 
for dollars and cents. Himself a thorough and con- 
scientious musician, his motto and aim is to raise the 
masses up to his standard, and not to lower himself and 
his art to the masses. As one evidence that he is suc- 
ceeding, look at the marked difference which the recep- 
tion of Wagner’s compusitions meets with now as com- 
pared with three years ago. No living man has th» 
capacity tor dealing with strings and brass in the broad, 
ample manner Waguer possesses. He conceivesa part, 
and he writes it. In contradistinct on to Verdi, he dovs 
not distribute his single meaning over many instruments. 
He maps out his meaning, making each separate instru- 
ment play as it were an elaborate whole. The concep- 
tion of the music for an individual instrument is a work 
in itself, employed with others in producing a structure 
at once ma-sive and grand. All the world is ready to 
bow down before the genius of Mendelssohn and Gounod, 
and, yet, in what does their chief popularity consist but 
in the polished manuer in which they secure their mean- 
ing through the aid of strings, reeds, and brass. There 
is only one plan of being musician-like and great, and 


With unyielding perseverance, 





that is bya knowledge of the orchestra, coupled with the 


ideal gift of nature. 
As to whether he is correct in his practice and theory 
is a matter we do not propose to discuss. That he is 
able to conceive and write great and wonderful compo- 


In all this, Wagner is pre-eminent. 


sitions, those who have heard Thomas orchestra render 
his works will be able to answer, and what ti.at answer 
ought to be is by no means a matter of doubt. 

Mr. Thomas has dispensed with a pianist this season, 
Wuy he should 
carry such a large and heavy instrument with him for 


but still carrics the piano with him. 


which ive has no possible use, and at many of his con- 
Mr. 
Thomas exhibited a very warm interest in the prelimi- 
nary arrangements for the 


certs is never opeved, is a mystery to many. 


MAY MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


of which he is to be the director. An informal meet- 
ing was held on Wednesday evening, October 23, of all 
the leaders of the singing societie~, to consult with him 
as to how the Singing Festival in this city, in May next, 
It was stated that $40,000 had been 
raised, a large portion amoung the Germans, as a Guar- 
anty Fun. 

The question as to singing in German or Engli<h was 
discussed, but was not decided. Mr. Thomas spoke of 
the prac icability of singing Beethoven's Sinth Sym- 
phony in German, but the question as to language was 
not decided. 

Mr. Thomas wished to know how many Americans 
would participate in the select choruses. Mr. Nichols 
thought that overhalf would be Americans, as over half 
the church choirs would join. 


shall be conducted. 


It was stated that one of the great pieces of the Fes- 
tival would be Handel’s Detinger’s Te Deum. 

In reference to the programmes and rehearsals, Mr. 
Thomas said that the ninth symphony for the select 
chorus should not be rehearsed jonger than two mouths 
to make it a success; if rehearsed for six mouths, it 
would bea failure. The Te Deum and lighter portions 
of the programme might be studied as much as they 
pleased; he would be able to give more explicit in- 
sti uctions after the programmes had been adopted. He 
wishes the Festival to open on Tuesday, May Sth, with 
the ** Te Denm,” by the combined chorus, The second 
part with some symphony, and short pi: ces to fill up the 
programme, she s cond concert to be composed of 
classical music of a light grade. The third (principal) 
concert should be the ninth symphony, and a few popu- 
lar classical gems. The fourth, aud last, concert should 
be entirely composed of light popular music. 


A FAREWELL CONCERT 


to Miss Jennie Sullivan is announced to take place at 
Pike's Opera House on Thursday, November 14. Miss 
Sullivan leaves this city for New York, where her 
brother, T. J. Sullivan, is now living, studying music. 
He will be here to sing at the concert. Mr. H. J. 
Schonacker, of Indianapulis, formerly of this city, who 
has become an accomplished performer, the Cathedral 
choir, and the new quartette, under the leadership of Mr, 
Jasiewicz, and other volunte -rs, will aid in making this 
concert the best of the season. 


DRAMATIC, 


On September 30, Mile. Morlacchi, the renowned dan- 
seuse, opened the performance of the French Spy at Pike’s 
Overa House to a fine house. Mile. Morlacchi perso- 
nated three characters, viz: Henri St. Alme, the Wild Arab 
Boy, and Muthilde, The French Spy, Mile. Morlacchi has 
elevated from a low grade, to which it had fallen. Her 
grace and elegance of manner. her impassioned acting, 
have not only divested it of much that have made it vul- 
garly sensational, but have, on the other hand, invested 
jt with a charm of refinement, as it were, of which it 
seemed scarcely capable. Her fingers, her arms, her 
eyes, her face—in fact, her whole body--speak, but her 
tongue utters nevera word, This pantomime never tires 
the spectator, though the role is long. Such endless va- 
riety and refined grace characterize her posturings and 
gestures that the delight they give is ever new. Morlac- 
chiis the soul and center of the pi~ce in the roles she 
takes, and is supported by a fair company. The battle 
scene was particularly fine. 

John Thompson, who has the silliness to allow his name 
to be announced sometimes as “‘ Johuny,’’ began an en- 
gagement at Wood's on the l4th, and played ‘‘ Dixie, our 











Colored Brother,”’ to .air houses, 
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—Albert Bierstadt is still in the wilds of the Sierras. 

—The Vokes Family have reappe:red in London at 
Drury Lane Theater, in the farce of Phoebus’ Fix. 

—Mr. W.S. Gilbert has written a new piece for Mr. 
and Mrs. German Reed, called ‘*‘ Happy Arcadia.” 

—A country newspaper, speaking of a blind fiddler, 
says: ‘* Although he can't see, he can saw.” 

—Italian opera has become an expensive luxury, from 
five to eight dollars being asked for single tickets. 


—The announcement that Signor Randegger is to visit 
America this fall is incorrect. 


—The bandmaster of the Prussian Body Guard, Wil- 
helm Wieprecht, died at Berlin a few weeks ago. 

—Madame Nilsson-Rouzaud will continue to sing. 
Matrimony never yet shut a woman’s mouth, 

—A curious competition of hunting horns was held the 
other day at the Palais de | Industrie, causing the echo 
thereof to sound over half of Paris. 

—Jubilee Gilmore is announced to appear in East Sag- 
inaw in December, with fifty pieces, brass and string, 
and two lady singers. 

—Herr Johann Strauss will conduct twelve concerts at 
Madrid this winter. Some of the eading members of the 
aristocracy have guaranteed him the, payment of a very 
large sum, 

—Madame Nilsson-Rouzaud is in Paris, preparing to 
complete her engagements and return to this country, 
where she will probably retire to private life, on the 
Fifth avenue, in New York. 

—Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust ’’—not Gounod's, be it understood— 
was done as an opera in Berliu on the anniversary of his 
birth. The music was taken impartially from Lind- 
paintner and Prince Radziwill. 

—Mr. Zelliner, first violinist of Doring’s band of Troy, 
New York, became insane in consequence of the great 
excitement attending the Boston Jubilee, and has since 
been taken to the asylum at Utica, New York. There is 
little hope of his recovery. 

—Prince George Nicholas Galitzin, the celebrated Rus- 
sian musical composer, died at St. Petersburg on the 14th 
of September. 
as having been sent by the Russian imperial family to 
New York to welcome the Grand Duke Alexis on his ar- 
rival with the music of his native land, 


He will be remembered in this country 


—The New Haven Palladium tells of an amusing inci- 
dent which occurred in a church not twenty miles from 
that city, on a recent Sunday. As one of the leading 
male singers was uttering the last loud A-men, his false 
teeth (a temporary set) dropped out of his mouth! 
Luckily the service was nearly ended, and the accident 
was not seen by many of the congregation. 

—Oriana Day has returned from the forests of Hub- 
bardston with a portfolio full of wood and meadow 
studies, giving evidence of diligent work. But the best 
thing yet from her easel, and one which shows the prog- 
ress she is making in art, is a view of one of the old 
dilapidated gates and a section of the wall of St. Au- 
gustine, 


—It is not generally known that M. Rouzaud first met 
Miss Nilsson in Paris when she used to be taking music- 
lessons from M. Collinet, whose daughter Marie was at 
that time teaching her singing. M. Rouzaud, as a lover 
of music, used to take a pleasure in being one of M. Col- 
linet’s social circle. Both M. Rouzaud and Miss Nilsson 
were then comparative nobodies, It was when they were 
thus obscure that they made up their minds to marry 
each other. Mile. Nilsson and her husband have taken 
a splendid mansion in the Champs Elysees—the same 
where Patti passed her honeymoon. Her father-in-law, 
M. Rouzaud, who is a colonial merchant, has, in honor 
of his son’s marriage, given a sumptuous dinner to his 
clerks, and placed in each of their napkins a bank-note 
for 1,000 francs.—Court Journal. 





—The Athenenm says; ‘* We learn that a lyric club, for 
artists and amateurs, is now forming, under very dis- 
tinguished auspices, with a very high subscription to 
maintain its exclusive character, and among the artists 
who have already signified their intention of joining the 
club are Madame Adelina Patti, Madame Pauline Lucca, 
Madame Alboni, Mile. Tietjens, Madame Nilsson-Rou- 
zand, Prince Poniatowski, Sir Julius Benedict, Mr, A. 
Sullivan, and others.”’ 

—It is reported from Holland that the famous Dutch 
violist, Mr. Heuri W. Koov, better known as the Dutch 
Paganini, will visit America during next year. Endeav- 
ors are already made now everywhere to make arrange- 
ments for concerts with this violist, who plays, accord- 
ing to the reports of the papers, in an incredible manner. 


—-The astounding statement is whispered across the 
Atlantic, that at least one American girl has failed to 
impress the European capitals with the belief that she 
can sing Italian opera. The fact that all of them who 
essayed the task have succeeded ‘‘ beyond the most san- 
guine expectations of their friends,’? was becoming a 
little tiresome. The unfortunate female is Miss Stella 
Bombeur, of California. 

—Rossini and Carafa, the greit composers, although 
friends, never lost an opportunity of running each other 
down when at home. Carafa used to say: * Waiat a 
lucky fellow, this Rossini! He hardly knows anything, 
and it is one continued success with him!’’ On the 
other hand, you might hear Rossini say, on the mornings 
after the premieres of Carafa’s operas: ‘* No luck for our 
friend Carafa; a prodigious talent, and all failures!’ 

—Ata recent session of the French National Assembly, 
it was voted to ex: mpt from military service the scholars 
of the ** Ecole de Rome,”’ which is an art school in the 
city of Rome, sustained by the government of France, 
and to which are admiited only the highest graduates of 
the ** Ecole des Beaux Arts,’’ at Paris. The scholars of 
the Musical School and the ‘* Ecole des Chartes”’ are 
already exempt from service in the army, and now the 
school at Rome is added to the list. 


—Said Rubinstein, on a certain occasion, in regard to 
his compositions: ‘* I must confess that I like them all 
extremely well, but only as long as they are unfinished. 
An opus being published, my former sympathy turns 
into indifference, even antipathy.’’ That is uumistaka- 
ble genius; never considering his work a complete solu- 
tion of the task set tu himself, he aspires to still loftier 
ends—the eternal struggle of human will to break the 
bounds of human power. 


—The Musical World says: ‘‘ The profession of tenor- 
singers and wrestlers are not usually combined in one 
and the same profession. But they sometimes are, it 
appears; and we learn froma foreign contemporary that 
au individual thus representing both music and athletic 
pastimes is at present resident at Toulouse. This un- 
usually gifted man lately advertised that he would pub- 
licly allow a stone, two hundred kilometres, to be broken 
on his siomach, and would sing a song while the stone- 
breaking was in progress. He must, indeed, be a tenore 
robusto, or a tenore di forza. 

--A very interesting application of the musical flames 
has been made by Dr. A. K. Irvine, and communicated 
to the Iron and Steel Institute at Glasgow. This appli- 
cation takes the form of a miner’s safety lamp, indicating 
by sound the presence of explosive mixtures of gas and 
air, bused on a new form of the singing flames. Whena 
mixture of tue inflammable gas and air passes into the 
lamp, it is ignited on the surface by a disc of wire gauze, 
above which is placed a suitable chimney, in which is 
produced the musical sound, varying in pitch with the 
size of the flame and the dimensions of the chimney. 

—The Italian journals announce the death, at Pia- 
cenza, her native city, of Benedetty Pisaroni, aged 
seventy-nine, a celebrated singer of former days. She 
originally possessed a high soprano voice, but an attack 
of small-pox changed its character, and transformed it 
into a contralto of extraurdinary richness and extent. 
Unfortunately, at the same time, the cruel malady 
seamed her face in the most frightful manner, and ren- 
dered her fextures hideous. In consequence, she always 
contrived to sing something at the side scene before 
entering on the stage, so as to lessen, by the extreme 
charm of her voice, the shock which her face at first 
never failed to produce. She was, in addition, s0 won- 
derful an actress, that she made a large fortune in Eng- 
land. 














—A monument forty-five feet high has just been 
erected in Milan, to the memory of Leonardo da Vinci. 

—Rosa Bonheur’s last painting, a tiger fighting a 
hyena, is said to be her masterpiece. Now, if she would 
try her hand at some other sort of wild beast ‘‘ fighting 
tiger.” 

—A traveler in Normandy thinks that the famous 
statue of the Virgin, said to have fallen from the skies, 
which is worshiped by the population, as a work of art 
does not speak well for celestial sculpture. 

—The Moniteur des Beaux Arts says that Sir Richard 
Wallace has offered to erect eighty fountains in Paris, 
and has presented to each member of the municipal 
council a photograph of the model of the fountain. 

—E. D. Palmer, the Albany sculptor, is preparing for 
his first visit to Europe. He is now over sixty years of 
age, and it is his jnst pride that his genius is of wholly 
native growth, unnurtured by the inspiration of the 
elder ages. 

—M. Guizot is very old, and a lover of the fine arts. 
Latterly he visited a Venus, beautifully sculptured, and 
the guide, to flatter the ex-statesman, remarked that the 
artist was over eighty years of age, “* What a memory 
he must possess,’’ replied Guizot. 

—James Hart has been in the Catskill region making 
studies, chiefly of cattle. He intends to make a ‘“‘spread”’ 
on his animals this winter. If we may judge of his 
success by the care he has bestowed on his sketehes, he 
will eclipse all his former efforts. 

—E. H. Henry is at work on a landscape, subject, 
““Grant’s Headquarters at City Point, on the James 
River.’’ The scene has been well treated pictorially, at 
the same time that an almost photographic truthfulness 
has been preserved, 

—Edgar Parker, of Boston, the artist, has been in 
Paris hard at work, for the past three or fuur wecks, on 
some subjects in the Louvre. He will visit England ina 
few days to fulfill some orders for portraits, and at the 
end of October will sail for home. 

—Among the results which have come from the schoo's 
of design in England, it is stated that there has been 
executed for exhibition by the night schvols, and from 
397 classes, 56,026 works. From the day schools there 
came 73,226 other works, which makes a total of 129,242 
drawings, models, and paintings. This is an advance 
over the year ending in 1871 of 17,051 works. 

—Ryder, whose studies of heads deserve more attention 
than they receive from the public, is engaged painting 
some female studies that are full of interest for the art 
lover. This isan artist of unusual merit, and yet is 
comparatively ignored. Men of the advertising kind, 
who have not one-tenth of his power, are rich and 
famous, while our art patrons pass him by because he is 
not a charlatan. 


—A most remarkable and valuable collection of min- 
iatures, numbcring upward of twelve hundred, has been 
bequeathed to the Louvre by M. Riviere, who was for- 
merly one of the principal officers under tle minister of 
fine arts. About eight hundred of these miniatures are 
portraits of histor cal perso.ages of the sixteenth, sev- 
enteenth, and eighteenth centuries. The collection is 
now on exhibition at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, but will 
soon be transferred to the Louvre. 


—Julian Scott is hard at work in the country on his 
great picture, ‘‘The Battle of Cedar Creek,” for which 
he has received a government commission. The artist 
expects to complete his work by the end of October. He 
is also preparing studies fora painting of the cavalry 
charge at Ashby’s Gap. These works derive increased 
importance from the fact that not alone is Julian Scott 
a painter of soldiers, but also a soldier-painter, having 
exchanged his mauling-stick for a sword in the little un- 
pleasantness with the Southern chivalry. 
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—A new theater is in course of erection at Strasbourg. 


—Sardou’s great drama of ‘“‘ Patrie” is to be revived 
at the Chatelet, Paris, shortly. 


—‘*The Bells,” at Booth’s, are ringing in a manner 
most acceptable to the public ear. 


—Mr. Fox, with his ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty ’’ combination, 
is visiting and performing in the principal eastern cities. 


—“ Ben McCullough, or the Wanderer’s Divorce,” is 
the title of Mr. O. D. Bryon’s latest “‘ gigantic success.” 


—Miss Lucille Western will succeed Aimee at the 
Olympic, on the 11th of November, and will remain a 
month. 

—Miss Mary Griswold will appear as the heroine of 
Mr. John Brougham’s new play, written for the Union 
Square Theater. 

—Edwin Forrest has quite recovered from his recent 
illness, and, as the king of actors, will soon be ‘* Lear- 
ing” at the king of terrors. 

—M. Jules Simon is waging warin Paris against the 
music halls, and is putting a stop to performances which 
come within the range of the regular theaters. 


—Three hundred people, and over two hundred elabo- 
rate dresses and properties, are engaged in the pro- 
duction of ‘‘ Le Roi Carrote,”’ at the Grand Opera House 
in New York. 

—In Paris, at the Theater Francais, they are prepar- 
ing a revival of Corneille’s tragedy, ‘‘ Le Cid,’’ which 
will be reproduced as written, and with new and expen- 
sive costumes and scenery. 

—Mr. Augustin Daly conducts his three enterprises, 
the Grand Opera House, Fifth Avenue Theater, and 
Chestnut Street Theater, Philadelphia, by telegraph, 
wires from each of which concentrate at his office. 


—Edwin Booth has engaged Miss Nielson, the well- 
known and beautiful English actress, for his theater. 
She will open it in the part of Julie-—‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet”’—a part in which she was very successful in 
London. 

—Mr. Frank Mayo manages the Rochester Opera 
House. He began his season with the ‘‘ Romance of a 
Poor Young Man,”’ and produces plays of a like quality 
in rapid succession, assuming the principal characters 
himeelf. 

—The exterior of Mr. Fechter’s new theater (or the 
new exterior of the theater Mr. Fechter has leased) pre- 
sents an attractive appearance. It is one of the very few 
specimens of the Italian school of architecture in New 
York city. 

—In one of the scenes in ‘‘ Le Roi Carrote,” a man is 
cut up before the audience, and his dissevered head gives 
orders for the disposal of his legs and arms. The novel 
illusion is accomplished so neatly that it is impossible to 
detect the trick. 

—It is the intention of the managers of the Brooklyn 
Theater to produce the latest London plays at that 
house during the ensuing season. In a card recently 
published, it is announced that Mr. J. W. Carroll has 
no further connection with the managers’ staff of aids. 


—Mr. Lawrence Barrett is playing Caius Cassius in 
“Ju ius Cesar’? to small and unappreciative audiences 
in the provincial cities. If Mr. Barrett would procure 
a play of the “Across the Continent’’ School, and would 
alternate with that and another of the style of ‘‘ Di- 
vorce,’’ he would doubtless attract crowded houses. 


—A foreign contemporary remarks that “it is a fact 
that a newspaper can hardly record the absurdities of an 
amateur theatrical performance without being threat- 
ened with vengeance in some shape or other, so impatient 
do people become of plain speaking, and, indeed, of all 
criticism which is not laudatory. 


—The drama of ‘‘ Don Cesar de Bazan,’ by MM. Den- 
nery and Dumanoir, is being set for the Opera Comique 
by M. Massenet, whose poet is M. Chantepie. 


—‘‘Babil and Bijou,” the long-talked-of spectacular 
piece, has been at length brought out in London, though 
we have no detailed account of it as yet. M. Bouci- 
canlt and M. Planche have between them the honors of 
writing the piece, while several well-known artists have 
been engaged to pictorially illustrate the travels of the 
lovers. The piece will be in eighteen scenes and five 
acts. 


—We learn that a historical drama, written by Mr. T. 
B. De Walden, anid entitled the ‘* War Cloud,” will be 
played at an early day of the coming winter. The main 
plot relates to the fortunes of a wealthy Southern family 
during the civil war. It would seem that the events of 
the great rebellion have already become hackneyed in 
stage representation, but Mr. De Walden evidently 
thinks differently. 


—The late dramatic obituary includes the names of 
William Borrow, treasurer of the Britannia Theater, 
Hoxton, Lond n; William Shalders, aged 72, formerly 
manager of theaters at Portsmouth, Svuthampton, 
Blandford, and Winchester, England; and M. Thiery, 
the French playwright, at Paris, aged 42. The latter 
was the author of ‘‘The Boatman of the Seine,’’ which 
was played in Paris 300 :imes and more. 


—A comedy, called “Old Maids,’ by M. de Courcy, 
will be brought out at the Gymnaise, Paris. The Varie- 
ties, in that city, has been renovated. A piece called 
**Round the Clock,’’ by M. Hector Cremieux, will be 
produced there. It shows various phases of life in Paris 
by night. Gremicr, the actor who played Rabagas, has 
taken the fancy that he is a person of political conse- 
quence, and has become exacting and difficult to deal 
with. 

—Mlle. Gallmeyer, who is the Schneider of Vienna, is 
playing at Prague, in the ‘‘ Vie Parisienne.’ A theatrical 
critic, named Heller, having veutured to blame the in- 
fatuation of the public for that actress, she revenged 
herself by introducing into one of her songs some lineg 
in which her adversary is sharply ridiculed, and which 
were loudly applauded. M. Heller has acknowledged 
himself beaten, and declares that he will not again men- 
tion the lady’s name in his articles. 

—The bills of the play, both for the Fifth Avenue 
Theater, New York, and Grand Opera House, are a 
novelty in their way. The illustrations with which they 
will abound are to be by the new process of the Chemical 
Engraving Company from sketches made by the princi- 
pal members of the Palette Club. The ‘‘ Reception of 
King Carot,’’ in the first number of the opera-housz bill, 
is from the pencil of J. F. Engel, and is singularly 
Frenchy in design and execution. 

—The death is mentioned at the Hospice de la Sal- 
petriete of Mile. Boisgontier, an actress of Paris, who 
at one time lived in great splendor. She p lasilver 
bath which she regarded as a sort of fetish, and believed 
that it secured her good fortune so long as she kept it. 
One day, however, she sent it to the mint to be coined, 
and invested the proceeds in Immobiliere shares. From 
that moment she began to descend, until she fell into 
the greatest misery, and finished her days ia a hospital, 





—The finest pieve of realistic stage mechanism ever 
produced is said to be that in Victor Sejour’s drama, 
** Le Fils de la Nuit,” at the Gaite, Paris. It shows the 
open sea, with stormy waves, occupying the whole depth 
of the stage. Then slowly advances from the side, pitching 
and rolling, a superb two-masted brig, which coutinues 
its stately course till the whole of its starboard side is 
in sight of the audience. The sails, yards, and, indeed, 
the whole of the gear, are represented with scrupulous 
exactitude. 


—The New Orleans Picayune is gratified to learn from 
Mr. L. Placide Canonge, who is in Paris organizing a 
French dramatic company for the next season at the 
Opera House in that city, that he has succeeded in en- 
gaging several artists, recognized in Paris as possessing 
superior ability. Among these may be noted Monsieur 
Molina, a young actor of brilliant talent, who has dis- 
tinguished himself in the provinces and in Paris. His 
line of characters is extensive; and Mr. Canonge is 
thought exceedingly fortunate in securing such a per- 








former for his company. 
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—Jenny Lind has been singing in the choir of the 
American Episcopal Church in Florence. 

—Malinger, Lucca’s rival, wants to come to America; 
but no one promises the stamps. 

—Vieuxtemps is swaying the bow to delighted and 
crowded audiences at Baden-Baden. 

—Mrs. Scott Siddons is coming over from England 
next month, to give readings. 


—Johann Strauss has just completed his opera, ‘* Le 
Carnival a Rome.” 


—Madame Pauline Lucca and Miss Clara Louise Kel- 
logg are to receive the same pay at the Italian opera. 


—Both Lucca and Clara Louise Kellogg are to sing at 
the Sunday evening concerts to be given at the Grand 
Opera House. 


—Jean Jacques Offenbach’s income, from his compo- 
sitions in 1871, amounted to the handsume sum of 
85,000 francs. 


— Mrs. Dancey-Maskell and her daughter, Miss Laura 
Joyce, will visit America professionally, sailing from 
England on the 15th of October. 


—Anton Rubinstein, the great pianist, was at one 
time so poor in Vienna that he had to give music lessons 
at half a florin each. 


—Ole Bull contemplates a Southern tour in the United 
States this fall, leaving Liverpool for America on the 
first of November, to open in New York. 


—Cornelie D’Anka has abandoned her American en- 
gagement, her medical advisers having declared that her 
health would not warrant a long sea voyage at the pres- 
ent time, 


—Wieniawski, the violinist, who came over with Ru- 
binstein, says: ‘‘The women of this country are not 
very pretty, but they seem to be very appreciative of 
music,” 


—Miss Adelaide Phillips has returned to Boston from 
the Adirondacks, where she has passed a part of the sum- 
Her health has improved, und there is a prospect 
of her filling engagements during the coming season. 


mer, 


—The singers Grisi and Mario annually cleared, as 
profits for twenty-five years or more, one hundred thou- 
sand dollars at least, aud now Mario is sai to be poor. 
Much of the money was squandered in extravagant 
living. 

—Senora Clarita Sanjuan, a young lady of twelve 
summers, and « native of the kingdom of Amadeo I, has 
made a successful debut at the last matinee of orchestral 
music at Baden-Baden, The young phenomenon plays 
the violin with astonishing facility and gives promise of 
rare future proficiency. 


—Signor Vizzani is not as popular in New York as the 
frisky Capoul was. A gifted critic in the Times makes 
** odorous’’ comparisons, and alleges that ‘‘ Signor Viz- 
zanican boast neither the semitic ardor nor the simian 
gambols of his Gallic rival.” This is decidedly rough on 
the Signor. How the deuce is a tenor to get along if 
‘the is short in the matter of semitic ardor,” and lacks 
the capacity to gambol like a simian? 


—Signor Mario has appeared 935 times in public. 
These 935 performances have been thus divided among 
fourteen composers: In operas by Donizetti, Signor Ma- 
rio has sung 225 times; Meyerbeer, 170; Rossini, 143; 
Verdi, 112; Bellini, 82, Gounod, 70; Mozart, 68; Floiow, 
30; Cimarosa, 12; Auber, 12; Costa, 5; Halevy, 4; Ricci, 
1; Mercadante, 1. 


—‘* Little Cordelia Howard,” once so yery popular at 
Purdy’s old National Theater, in the emotional part of 
Eva, in ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and whose mother has 
never yet found a rival in her original characterization 
of Topsy, is married toa Mr. McDonald, brother to the 
tenor, aud is living in retirement in Cambridge, Massa- 
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CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 




















NOVEMBER BULLETIN 


or 


NEW MUSIC 
Published by JOHN CHURCH & C0.,; 
66 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 


(The Key is marked with a capital lk tter.) 


Our list of music for this month is exceptionally 
choice, comprising some of the prettiest songs and bal- 
lads, and best piano music that we have issued during 
the season. Among the former are two songs, with 
choruses, by the popular w: iter Geo, W. PersLey, whose 
name alone is sufficient to guarantee the sweetness of the 
melodies. 

Among the attractive instrumental pieces are several 
which are already immense favorites—now issued in 
beautiiul style, and correctly arranged. 


VOCAL. 

Tam the Rose of Sharon. G.............. Doane. 
Duct and Quartet. Words by FANNie Crospy. 
Written with simplicity and expression. The words 

are of the quiaxi sacred character, and this fact the 

composer kept well in view when penning his sober, yet 
gracetul themes, 


35 


Mama, the Angels are Whispering to me. 
+ eee eeee eee neerereceeeeees nese: oe eeeeseeeereseoeseeesececes Persley. 30 
Words by Artnur W. Frescu. 
**Mama, the angels are whispering to me, 
Just over my pillow their taces I see; 
They ’re telling me now of their beautiful land, 
And an angel, mama, is clasping my hand.” 
There is a charm about this pretty, simple ballad 
which will win its way with all, 


Lighting the Sheeling ..ccccccccccccccccessseseeees Bliss, 50 


Words by ** PauLINA.”’ 
“Tis night o’er the moorland, and fierce is the blast, 
And trail is tue bridge oer the river, 
And hurried the prayer when a step here or there 
May send a soul home to the giver. 
Sut lightly awa’, thr ugh the sle t and the snaw, 
Light breaks o er the darkness, revealing 
The pati o’er the stream, tor the star o’ wy home, 
My Jessie, is lighting the sheeling.” 

The quaintness of this melody, partaking of the Scotch 
character, will be admired. The title-page is beautifally 
illustrated, giving in picture the verse quoted above, 
Mama, Tam Tired and Sleepy.......... Throop. 30 

A very simple, pleasing song of the “ Put me in my 
little bed "* order. 

Darling, will you Think of me? 
iF sds neginnnn canisunnediasiadcsindevestieen seinceciunseecseeees Persley. 
Words by Authur W. Frencu, 
THIRD VERSF. 
* When the golden sun, declining, 
Brings again the twilizht hours, 
When tue summer stars are shining 
O'er the sleepy, folded flowers ; 
As you linger in the gloaming, 
Knowing I will haste to thee, 
When you hear my fvotst-ps, darling, 
Then I know you ‘ll think of me.” 

This song isa lovely composition, full of tender feeling, 

and the music is well adapted to the words. 


Do n’t take it to Heart. Bb.............000. Moak. 
Words by Josernuine PoLarp. 
**Give wings, then, to sorrow, and draw from to-morrow 
The sunshine to scatter the grief that annoys; 
This world would be vorighter, our hearts would be 
lizhter, 
Tho't we less of our sorrows, and more of our joys.” 


30 


30 


BID cccteicnscnccscindiifpnsesetesocecvenes connesoonees McGranahan. 30 
Duet and Chorus, 


“Two buds plucked from the tree, 
Two birdies flown from the uest, 
Two little darlings snatched 
From a fond mother's breast.”’ 
For soprano and mezzo-soprano voices. 


arranged. 


Very easily 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Life let us Cherish Waltzes D. K....... Strauss. 
A handsome and correct edition of this favorite com- 
position by the ** waltz king.”’ 


oie 
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TEG0B 068 2... ccccverccccccecercccscccccn coccssccssocoscoes Papendieck, 40 

The attention of advanced players is called to this 
composition. It is of the higher Order of music. 
Mystic Waltz. Belcher. 30 

Well adapted to combine practice and amusement, 
MPR CED. TAPS W080 oc cccecresecccsssscesecssccccsned Strauss, 

Another popular composition by the great writer of 
dance music. This one 
** Blue Danube.” 





1 
iv 


Joy and Happiness March. D. K 
One of the prettiest marches ever issued. 
ful air ‘‘ How can I leave thee” is introduced in it. 


Wolfram. 30 
The beauti- 


SI iiiscieisitinttnieas iasnniins dha nwinniaiiiainiteistinnead Ghys. 40 
As performed by Theo. Thomas’ Orchestra. Those 

who have not heard this brilliant composition have a 

treat in store. 

Bolero. D.K 40 
Singularly tuneful, and presenting no difficulties even 

to moderate players. It will be a standard feature in 

the repertory of every amateur pianist. 


shhabieredeevicena Wenenecennensdansmeninenl Bohner. 





“A Bow of Promise.” 
THE RAINBOW! 
A New Cantata. 


By F. L. BRISTOW. 


Written expressly for, and adapted to the use of 


FEMALE SEMINARIES, 
SCHUOLS, 
SINGING SOCIETIES, 
ETC,, ETC. 
ARGUMENT. 
‘*There are three primary colors—Red, Yellow, and 
Blue. Orange, Green, Indigo, ant Vivlet, are produced 
by combinations of the others, 


‘* Light is represented as mother of the colored rays, 
because, When passed through a prism of glass or water, 





| it is resolved into them. 

* Light is represented as dwelling originally in Heaven. 
| Circumstances are invented to account for its resolution 
into colored rays. 

** The scene is the Earth, where they all meet.” 





Tne Ratneow consists of sparkling melodies—Solos, 
Duets, Trios, and Choruses—which easily take hold of 
the singers and audience; is not difficult to learn, and 
It 
is admirably adapted fur conC-rts, exhibitions, and par- 
lor entertainments. 


requires no expensive costumes to render eftectively. 


Price 50 cents single copy; $4.50 per dozen. Liberal 


discount to School« and Seminaries. 
Published by 


JOUN CHURCH & CO0., 


2 CINCINNATI, 0. 


Copies mailed on 
receipt of price. 





NORMAL MUSICAL HAND-BOOK. 
By George F. Root. 


BOOK OF REFERENCE for methods of teaching 

Notation, Voice Culture, Ha: mony, and Composi- 
tion in classes; lectures, definitions, pronunciations, 
and devices tomake class work suecessiul and interest- 
ing: a mine of treasures and resources exclusively for 
teachers and those who are preparing to teach, Ele- 
tomes and substantially bound for permanent compan- 
onship. 








82 No teacher should be without one. Teach- 
ers’ Price, $3.00. 


is as much a favorite as his | 








THE VERY LATEST! 


The Best Sunday School Music Book! 
Unusual Variety of Contents. The Bost of Authors. 


To pe Reavy Novemseer 1, 1872. 


The Golden Rule! 
By S. W. STRAUB, 


With contributions from many of the best authors of 
Sunday School Music in Am-rica, among which are the 
following, tamiliar to every Sabbatu school scholar: 
Georce F. Root, H. Kh. Pacmes, W.A UGpEN, 

J. R. Murray, b. Lyons, J. Wo hUGGLes, 
A.J. BurTerrigLp, Wesi&y MARTIN. MARIA StTkavuB, 

P. P. BLiss, Db. WS Niver, N. &. Uouuisrer, 


and a host of others, jorming the latest, vest, ans most 
attractive collection of Sabbath Schoo! Songs over pub- 
lished 





Especial Characteristics of the Golden Rale, 


In no other book hitherto issued has there been go 
large a number of eminent sons writers represented as 
will be teund in THE GOLDEN RULE, Thus arises 
the UNUSUAL VARIETY Of its contents. 

Snuday Sehovis do not care to purchase over again 
songs Which they have already sang from other books, 
The music in THE GULDEN RULE 1s New, and pre- 
pared expressly tor it. 

TUE GOLDEN RULE contains songs such as will 
carry with them PERMANENT PROFIT, as weli as transient 
pleasure and gratification. 


Every Sunday School is interested in THE GOLDEN 
RULE. Lt will give satisfaction wherever used, 


THE GOLDEN RULE will be issued in ~plendid 
style, printed on fine white paper, and stro ighy Lound, 
Will ve ready promptiy as advertised, When orders will 
be filled in rotation, Al w oshing specimen .opi 8, or an 
carly supply, shouid send orders at once, a3 the demand 
will certainly be very large 

Price, bound in boards, 35 cents; $3.69 per dozen; 
$10.00 per hundred. A single copy, in paper cover, tor 
examination, will be mailed on receipt of 25 cents, 


JOHN CHURCH & C0., Fudl.shers, 


CINUINNALL, 0. 





THE POPULAR 
CHURCH MUSIC BOOKS 


ARE: 


THE GLORY, By George F. Root, . $1 
THE TRUE CHOIR, by A. N. Johnson, . «1 


PALMER’S NORMAL COLLECTION, H. R. Palmer,1 50 


THE TRIUMPH, by George. F. Root, ‘ - 150 
ALLEGHENY COLLECTION, by A. N. Johnson, 1 25 
THE PALM, by C. M. Wyman, ° ° ° 1 50 
THE TRUE PSALMIST, by A. N. Johnson, 1 50 


THE SONG KING, 


For Singing Classes 


AND CONVENTIONS, 
By H. R. PALMER, 


This work contains one hundred and two pages, 
being eighty pages larger than its popular predeces-or, the 
een. 


Queen. 
Bound in board cover, 75 cents single ; $7.50 per dozen. 


Published by 
John Church & Co. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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Trans. by HENRY GHYS. 


Air du Roi, composee par LOUIS XIII. 
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E EXTRACT OF OPERA. Coneluded from Last Month. 
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Spoken by the Base—Which completes Act 2d. 
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Live, O Prince! What do I hear! What do I hear! O bliss! 
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22 CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 








RTHUR MEES, of Wesleyan University, Teacher « f 
Piano, Organ. and Vocal Music. Leave orders with 
John Church & Co. 
ARL PALLAT, Teacher of Piano and Singing, No. 
169 George Street. 














ISS MARY SUMMERBELL, Teacher of Piano, 
Organ, and Vocal Music. Residence, 184 Long- 
worth Street, between John and Central Avenue. 





ROFESSOR FR. WERNER STEINBRECHER, Mu- 
sic Teacher. Leave Orders at No. 12 West Ninth 
Street, or at the Music Stores. 








RS. H. KITCHELL. Teacher of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, No. 345 Race Street. 


OMPOSING AND PERFORMING MUSIC is taught 
/ at peoples’ prices, by popular courses of study, at 
Baxter University of Music, Friendship, N. Y. 











Y P. LAPHAM, Teacher of Brass Bands. Address 
e care of John Church & Co., Cincinnati. 





R. HOEG, Teacner or Guitar. Orders left with 
¢ John Church & Co. will receive prompt attention, 








RS. H. 8. AUSTIN, Teacner or Music, Greenup 
St., bet 4th and Sth Sts., Covington, Ky. ly 








ROF. JULIUS STURM, Tracuer or Piano, Guitar, 

Fuvute, Viotin, Viowa, VioLoNcKLLO, SINGING AND 
THoroven Bass. Particular attention given to Ladies 
in learning the violin, ant to the pupils of evening 
classes in vocal and string quartettes. Will also attend 
to conducting of amateur orchestras and singing socie- 
ties. Residence, No. 305 Court St. Orders left with 
John Church & Co. ly 


’ 





LEX. HAIG, Teacner oF VIOLIN AND P1ano, No. 
18L Longworth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. ly 





F. STEEN, Teacner or VocaL AND INstTRv- 
e MENTAL Music, and Tuner of Pianos. Residence 
235 Court St. Orders left with John Church & Co. ly 





"| oa WARWOOD, Teacner oF Viourn. Office 
Southwest orner Fourth and Fim. Is 





ADAME RIVE respectfully announces to the pubs 

lic that her classes for Cultivation in Music wil 
begin September 11; Solfeggio classes, September 14. 
Price, $5, in advance, for ten lessons. Private lessons, 
$20, in advance, for ten lessons. Residence No. 330 
West Court Street. 





HARLES WARKEN, Proressor oF Music, contin- 
ues to teach Flute, Guitar, Piano, and Theory of 
Music. Residence, 486 West Fifth Street. Orders left 
with John Church & Uo. will be promptly attended to. 
ly 








EIDEL’S BAND furnishes Music for Concerts, 
Balls, Parties, Weddings, e c. Orders left with John 

Church & Cv, will receive prompt att ntion. 

ly M. HEIDEL. 





ISS LAURA B. JORDAN, Teacuer or Piano, Mt. 
Adams. City orders leit with John Church & Co. 
ly 





ICTOR WILLIAMS will give Private Lessons in 
Vocal AND INSTRUMENTAL Music, at his Residence, 
No. 308 West Eighth Street. ly 





ENRY G. ANDRES, Teacuer oF PIANO, ORGAN AND 
Composition, No. 87 West Seventh St. ly 





1iG. A. C. ALFISI, 424 West Court Street, Cuntiva- 
+) tron oF THE Vorce, ENGLISH AND ITALIAN SINGING. 
Address John Church & Co. ly 





The True Singing School Text-Book, by 


A. N. Jounson, contains his clear, concise, 








and original system of teaching. 192 pages 





of Exercises, Glees, and Popular Songs and 





Psalm Tunes. Is just what every Teacher, 





Leader, and Singing School needs. Price, 





$7.00 per dozen. Specimen copy mailed, on 
receipt of 60 cents, by JOHN CHURCH & 
CO., CINCINNATI. 











We call atiention to the new Series of 


“TRUE” 
Instruction Books, 


WITH OR WITHOUT A MASTER. 


Each work teaches in a concise and simple manner 
how to play upon each instrument designated, beginning 
with the first principles, and gradually carrying the 
learner forward by a cours: of progressive lessons, such 
as can not fail, if rightly used, of making a good per- 
former, in the shortest possible time. 

The series of “* TRUE” INS’ RUCTORS contains the 
following, each book being arranged with especial r-fer- 
ence to being useful and practical for each instrument, 
and containing concise explanations of the practical use 
of each instrument, with rudiments, exercises, and otl.er 
specialties carefully selected : 


RYAN’S TRUE PIANO. 


The Proerrssive Lessons contained in this book are 
new, and found in no other work. 


RYAN’S TRUE VIOLIN. 


Containing all of the late popular melodies. 


RYAN’S TRUE MELODEON. 


Among the popular songs are ‘* Pass Under the Rod,”’ 
“Leaf by Leaf,” ‘“* Ring my Mother Wore,” etc. 


RYAN’S TRUE FLUTE. 


Complete instructions and large collection of new 
music, 


RYAN’S TRUE CABINET ORGAN. 


Contains preludes and interludes, and selections of 
beautiful organ music. 


RYAN’S TRUE BUGLE. 


With this little work you can learn to “‘ Blow your 
own Horn,” in a few hours practice, to perfection. 


RYAN’S TRUE FIFE. 


Contains all the calls for camp and field duty, besides 
instructions and music. 


RYAN’S TRUE VIOLONCELT 0. 


Containing complete instructions, exercises, and ex- 
amples, with extracts from works of Romberg, Du ont, 
Dotzauer, and Hamilton; also a large collection of the 
most popular melodies. 


RYAN’S TRUE FLAGEOLET. 


Containing simple instructions and a large amount of 
popular music. 


RYAN’S TRUE CLARIONET. 


A new and attractive system, with favorite melodies 
interspersed. 


RYAN’S TRUE DRUM. 


A complete manual, giving all the calls, to which is 
added suitable music. 


RYAN’S TRUE GUITAR. 


In Press, WILL BE Reapy NovemsBer 1, 

This will be the lafest, most original, and perfect cheap 
instructor ever issued for this delightful instrument. It 
will contain everything necessary to make a good per- 
former, besides all of the late pupular songs and pieces. 


All of the books in the “‘TRUE” INSTRUCTION 
series are strongly bound, with illustrated title-page ; 
and they are acknowledged to be the best and most com- 
plete, for the money, ever published. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS EACH. 


Copies sent by mail to any part of the country, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. Usual discount to teachers 
and the trade. Published iy 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Our New Sunday School Music Book ! 
THE CROWN 


OF SUNDAY SCHOOL SONGS. 
By L. H. Dowling. 


The music in The Crown consists of the choicest gems 
of many of the best authors of Sunday School music in 
America, being selected principally from the works of 
Geo. F. Rootand P. P. Biiss, together with an exceilent 
assortment of new pieces. It contains 160 pages and is 
bound in. boards only. 


Price $3.60 per Dozen. Send 30 cents for speci- 
men copy, to the publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


LOUISVILLE, NEW ALBANY AND CHICAGO R. R. 
THE MOST POPULAR AND DESIRABLE RCUTE TO 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Omaha, San Franciseo 
andall points North and North West. Ask for Tickets 
Via LAFAYETTE & LACROSSE, 





This Line also forms a part of the 
“MITCHELL ROUTE,” 


Being 72 miles the shortest line between Louisville and 
St. Louis, and all Western Points. 


Sieepine Cars tun through on all trains between Indian- 
apolis & Chicagoand Louisville & St. Louis. 
8. K, HOOPER, R. H. G. MINTY, 
G.T. A. Gen’ Supt, 











CORALITE TOOTH POWDER, 


Recommended by Druggists, Physicians and Dentists, 
8s the 


SAFEST AND BEST DENTRIFICE IN USE. 


IT IS PERFECTLY FREE FROM GRIT, or other 
substances injurious to the teeth or gums, 


IT DISSOLVES AND REMOVES all extraneous sub- 
stances from the teeth, and keeps them clean and white. 


ITS ASTRINGENT AND TONIC PROPERTIES ren- 


der the gums firm and healthy. 


IT CONTAINS DISINFECTANT AND AROMATIC 
QUALITIES, which render the breath sweet and fra- 
graut. 


F. E. SUIRE & CO., Proprietors, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


For Sale by all Druygists. 


BITTER WINE OF IRON, 


A valu :ble Tonic for all diseases arising from 


General Debility and Impoverishment of 
the Blood. 


Pleasant to the Taste and Stomach. 


F. E. SUIRS & C0., Proprietors, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Leipzig Editions. 


A full and complete stock of the works of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, Weber, and all 
the classical authors in this wonderfully cheap 
and good edition. Beethoven’s sonatas com- 
plete for $2.00; Mozart’s, $1.40; Schubert’s, 
$1.40. At such figures al] can afford a solid 
musical library. 


JOHN CHURCH € CO. 
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TAKE THE NEW AND RELIABLE ROUTE 


TO CHICAGO, 





THE 


Indianapolis, Peruand Chicago 


Rariitway Co. 


Are now running two Through Express Trains daily to 
Chicago, via Michigan City, WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS, 
making close connections 

At Chicago, for Milwaukee, Janesville, Madison, La- 
Crosse, St. Paul, Rockford, Dunleith, Dubuque, Peoria, 
Galesburg,Quincy, Burlington, Rock Island, Des Moines, 
Omaha and San Francisco. 

At Michigan City, for Niles, Saginaw, Kalamazoo, 
Lansing, Holland, Grand Rapids, and Muskegan, and all 
points in Michigan. 

At Laporte, for Elkhart, South Bend and Goshen. 

At Peru, for Fort Wayne, Toledo and Detroit. 

At Bunker Hill, for Marion and points East. 

At Kokomo, for Logansport and points West. 

8@>All Night Trains are provided with the newly im- 
proved and luxurious Woodruff Parlor and Rotunda 
Sleeping Coaches. 

far Baggage checked throuzh to all points. 

F. P. WADE, Gen’! Ticket Agent. 
A. B. SOUTHARD, Ass’t Gen’l Sup’t. 
9-20. 


Geo. F. Root & Sons, 


BOOK AND MUSIC DEALERS, 


General North-Western Agents 


FOR THE 


BOOK PUBLICATIONS 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


Orders from the Trade, Teachers, and the 
Musical Public will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Address, 


GEO, F. ROOT & SONS, 


No. 750 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW ROUTE 


OPEN TO 


7 and the Northwest 








Will one we Monday, August UT oT « 
W FAST LINE RO 


FROM CINCINNATI TO CHICAGD, 
KANKAKEE ROUTE. 





TRAINS DAILY 


Leave at 8.00 A. M. &£7 P. M. 
(CINCINNATI TIME.) 


THE RUNNING TIME, 


ONLY 12 HOURS! 


Is Quicker than by any other Route, or ever before made 
from Cincinnati to Shicago. 











Through Tickets and Sleeping Car Berths can be se- 
cured at No. 1 Burnet House, cor. Third and Vine 
gtreets; also at Depot, corner Pearl and Plam Streets. 
GEO. L. BARRINGER, Cc. K. LORD, 

Superintendent. Gen’l Ticket Agent. 


VANDALIA 


ROUTE WEST. 
23 MILES THE SHORTEST 


EXPRESS TRAINS leave Indianapolis daily, ex- 
cept Sunday, for ST. LOUIS and THE WEST. 


THE ONLY LINE zzzing Pgzumax’s celebrated Daaw- 
NEW YORK 


PITTSBURG, COLUMBUS, LOUISVILLE, CINGINNAT! 
AND INDIANAPOLIS, TO 


os. WU Is, 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 


Passengers should remember that this is the Grea: 
West Bound Route for Kansas City, Leavenworth, Law- 
rence, Topeka, Junction City, Fort Scott, and St. Joseph. 
EM 1 GRANT To KANSAS for the purpose of establishing 

themeelves in new homes, will have liberal 
iscrimimation made in their favor by this Line. Satisfactory com- 
mutation on regular rates will be given to colonists «nd large parties 
traveling together ; and their baggage. emigrant outfit, and stock 
will be shipped on the most favorable terms, presenting to Colonists 
and Families such comforts and accomodations as are presented by 
Bo other route. 
Tickets can be obtained at all boned principal Ticket Offices in the 
Easte:n, Middle, and Southern State: 
. FOLLETT, “Gen. Pas. Agt., St. Louis. 
ROBT. EMMETT, Eastern Pas. Agt., Indianapolis. 
JOHN E. SIMPSON, Gen. Supt., Indianapolis. 

















THE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB 


WILL ESTABLISH A 


National Colleve of Music 


AT TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, 
Where may be obtained a 
Thorough Musical Education 


in all branches of the art. Special advantages of a 
practical nature offered, superior to any found else- 
where. 

All pupils sufficiently advanced will have frequent 
opportunities of singing or playing to accompaniment 
furnished by the Quintette Club. 

The College will open Septemter 16th, with a corps of 
teachers selected from 


THE BEST FUREIGN AND RESIDENT ARTISTS, 


Circulars with full particulars of time, terms, etc. 
mailed free. Address 


THOMAS RYAN, 
Director Nat. College of Music, Tremunt Temple, 
11—16 BOSTON, MASS. 


EXCELSIOR PIANO POLISH. 
Price 50 cents Per Bottle. 
Will keep the case of your Piano in per- 


fect condition. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


CIN, HAM. & DAYTON B. . 


FOR AND FROM THE 


North, West and Northwest. 


THROUGH CARS BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI & INDIANAPOLIS, 





ST. LOUIS, PEORIA, 
OMAHA, DETROIT, 
SANDUSKY, CHICAGO. 


SLEEPING GAAS ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS 


Fare always as low, and time as quick as by 
any other line. 





8@-For information and tickets apply at all principal 
railroad ticket offices in the United States and Canada. 
e. . for tickets via the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Day- 


nm Railroad. 
SAM’L STEVENSON, 
General Ticket Agent. 





BUY THE BEST 


New Church Music Book! 
THE 


“ CORONATION,” 


By T. F. SEWARD and C. G. ALLEN, 
ASSISTED BY 
Dr. LOWELL MASON, 


400 large pages. Price, $1.50. Per dozen, $13.50. 





IT WILL STAND THE TEST!! 
Reap A FEW REASONS wuy 


“Coronation” is the Best. 


1st.—CoronaTion has the best of authors. 

2d.—CoroNnaATION contains at least one-third more 
tunes than the other new buoks. 

3d.—CoRoNATION contains the most thorough and 
concise method for learning to read music, and hence is 
the best adapted for Singing-schools, Conventions, etc. 


4th.—CoronatTion is printed on fine paper in the best 
style, and is firmly bound. To satisfy yourself, 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR THE 


“GORONATION,” 


AND EXAMINE IT, 
Or send $1.25 to the Publishers for a Specimen Copy. 


Published by BIGLOW & MAIN, 


(Successors to Wm. B. Brappury,) 
425 Broome St., New York, and 
786 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY. 
12-14 





BAXTER UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC 


Comprises four distinct Schools, viz. : 

CuurcH Music, PARLoR Music, 
ORCHESTRA Music, Brass Bann Music. 
A School for Authors and Artists, and a Publishing Department. 

A complete Scientific and Practical Education, includ- 
ing Composition and Execution, in either of these Schools 
costs no more in this Institution than is usually expended 
in learning to merely play an instrument. Established 
in 1853. Has graduated over one hundred Professors of 
Music, and has therefore ceased to be an experiment. 

JAMES BAXTER, Pres'’t, 


12—23 Friendship, Allegany Co.  N 


THE BBST BOO LE. 


THE EUTERPIA 


By James BAXTER, 
Is the best, because the most useful singing book yet 
issued, It contains 


Church Music, Funereal Music,. 


SACRED AND SECULAR CHORUSES, 


With and without OrcHEsTRAL ACCOMPANIMENTS, 
Sabbath School Music, Glees, and School Songs. 
EVERY PIECE A GEM. 

The most perfect because the most simple and efficient 
School of Musical Instruction ever invented. 
Forward $1.25 for a Specimen Copy and convince your- 


self. 
J. ©. CRANDALL, Publisher, 


Frizsnpsuip, N. ¥. 





WE KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND 


A very Superior Lot of 
Piano Fortes for Rent 


At Prices to Suit the Times. 


J. CHURCH & CO., = Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Steam ithographic 
PRINTING HOUSE. 
EHRGOTT & KREBS 


SUCCESSORS TO 


ERRGOTT, FORBRIGER & CO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


AND 


ENGRAVERS, 
COR. FOURTH AND WALNUT STS. 


Cincinnati, O. 





Music Titles, 


Plain and in Colors, a Speciaity. 





CHAPEL GEMS, 
For Sunday Schools. 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


The univereal testimony of all who have examined 
this book is, that it is 


More Attractive to the Children, 
and 
More Helpful to the Teacher, 


and is without doubt the 
Most Comprehensive and Useful Book 
for Sunday Schools that has been published. You will 
find it 
FILLED WITH GEMS. 


Price, single copy, paper, 30 cents; boards, 35 cents; 
per dozen, $3.60. Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 





Rudimental Class Teaching 


A Concise Treatise upon the Art of Teaching 
the Rudiments of Music in Classes, 


BY H. R. PALMER. 


In this work it has been the object of the author to 
assist the teacher in the work of teaching classes of 
“‘beginners.” The principal advantages of this system 
over others are: 

1. Its progressiveness. Every step is more difficult 
than the last. 

2. The instruction is not burdened with technica) 
terms, they being introduced only when reully needed. 

3. Most important of all, it educates the mind and ear 
of the pupils to determine absolule piich, by always sing- 
ing the exercises upon a certain pitch, which is explained 
to the class. 

Sent, post-paid, to any address upon receipt of 50 cents. 

y 


Published b 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


CINCINNATI, 0. 





ORDER 


Grobe’s Variations 


oF 


I'M WAITING, MY DARLING, FOR THEE. 


PRICE 60 CENTS. 
M. GRAY, Publisher, 


1415 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








We Import our own Goods. 





We have just received direct from 
manufacturers in Germany and France 
our Spring stock of Vio.ins, Guitars, 
AccorpeEons, Superior VIOLIN STRINGS, 
Banp INstrumENTS, etc. Since Cin- 
cinnati has become a Port of Entry, 
we escape the extortions practiced in 
the New York Custom House, and can 
offer to our customers a finer stock 
and at lower prices than any Eastern 
house. 


John Church & Co., Cincinnati. 


Violin Strings. 
"s}OUU0D 


























Joun H. Koeunxen, G. Guim. 


Koehnken & Co. 


URGAN BUILDERS 


(Successors to M. Schwab.) 


No. 555 Sycamore Street, | 
Cincinnati, O. 





Refer to numerous Organs built for Cincinnati Churches 
during past fifteen years. } 











MT. AUBURN 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE 


CINCINNATI. 


Stands unrivaled as « school for young ladies. 
Efteen instructors of long experience, three of them 


and Reading Room, it affords facilities 
instruction as thorough as can be obtained in the 


country. 
For Catalogues or information, address: 


With a faculty of 
Professors (grad- 


for a course of 
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ZAITLOAN NOD 


J.C. WALKLFY., Pres’t. 
Z. A. STORRS, Vice-Pres’t. 
SAW’L H. WHITE, Sec’y and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Ass’t Secretary. 


ROBT. L. DOUGLAS, Gen’! Agt., 
73 West Third Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


Assets, += + - = = 810,000,000 
Income, - + + - = 4.500.000 
Dividends to Policy Holders, 1870-71, 2,613,738 
Losses Paid do. do. 1.343.573 

The average ratio of expense to income, of fifteen of 
the largest and oldest compames, for the last four years, 
is 14.10. The average of the “Oak” for same period is 
but 12.47; and while the ratio of total outgo to income 
in same compani-s and for same time is 32.15, the Oak’s 
average is but 27.13, thus evidencing great skill and 
economy in management. 

Rates Lower than any other mutual company. 

Divi ends annual, commencing with first renewal, 
and increasing each year. 
Policies issued on all the favorite plans, 
and now is presented to the public an entirely new feature 
known as the Deposit Plan, which is far superior to any 
Tontine, or other plan, upon which paym nt of profits is 
deferr-d. Cash Surrender Value stated in the Policy, and can 
be withdrawn at any time. The attention of the public is 
called to this plan, as containing features of unequaled 
excellence. Circulars or information given by the Com- 
pany, or by 


ROBERT L. DOUGLAS, Gen'l Agent, 


73 West Third Street, Cincinnati. 





Stereotypers & Electrotypers 


—_ 
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o~ 
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ly 1. B. WHITE, 143 Race Gt., Cincinnati 





Cerna 


ALL SIZES AND AT LOWEST FIGURES 


CONSISTENT WITH 


CCG00D WORK.D 


FRANKLIN TYPE FouNDRY, 
168 Vine Street, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








